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Benvenuto Cellini Writes in Anger to 


Englishman 


GEORGE CUOMO 


“. . . Of gold ... they make commonly chamber 
pots, and other vessels, that serve for most vile 
ee 


—Uftopia, Sir Thomas More 


My good sir, thou art surely an ass 
and hast never touched gold. I 

have shaped, formed, transmuted 

this blessed metal with my own 
divine fingers, God at my side, 

three of us blessed and divine: 

the Creator, and the dust into which 
He hath blown life and beauty 

and all His love, and that purest 
element into which that dust hath blown 
its love. 


Without gold there is not love. 
Why, without gold, would men mount, 
would women arch and turn, 


would statues break tears? 

Why, without gold, would the hand 
that knows the lover knead the flesh, 
turn the awl, break the shield? 


Indeed thou art saint 

and martyr and I neither and would not be, 
and thou art keen in the mind’s work 

and I rough with the love that calls 

body home (and soul, too— 
simultaneously, although this 

surprises an Englishman) 

but my God is near to gold 

near to bodies turning and rolling 

near to laughter 

near to the cup, the sword, the bed, 

and knows that His love and mine together 
can fashion even a chamber pot 

past the small wonder of thy narrow eyes. 


Perhaps I would decorate it 
with a frieze of cherubs 
holding hands in a ring, dancing. 


The $50,000 Worth 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


OST men, even the brutal, 
can be touched by certain 
things. With Pasquale 

Nerone, it was opera; any opera, 
whether well performed or poorly, 
could make him weep. Whatever the 
orchestra, the singers, or the work 
itself happened to lack, Nerone could 
supply from a spring of natural feel- 
ing that never failed, though it was 
usually concealed under the necessi- 
ties of business. His friend and part- 
ner, Bill Lucas, called him “a big 
sentimental slob.” Lucas found opera 
ridiculous; but that did not prevent 
him and Nerone from jointly pros- 
pering. 

It was in Italy, when he was a 
child still too young to understand 
much of what was happening on the 
stage, that Nerone had become fas- 
cinated by opera. Orphaned at seven, 
he was brought to the United States 
by one of his uncles, Rocco Nerone. 
Uncle Rocco supported the boy and 
himself by digging, and Pasquale 
went to grammar school. Though he 
had brains enough to have finished, 
he preferred ditch-digging to the 
academic life. His uncle protested, 
but the boy possessed a strong will. 
So he buckled his belt in back, the 
way his uncle did, and they dug 
ditches together, and sat together at 
noon under a tree and ate enormous 
sandwiches out of tin pails. 

One day the sides of an excavation 
crumbled onto Uncle Rocco. Pas- 
quale, a powerful youth, tore out 
gravel and rocks with pick, shovel, 
and bloody hands. He wept and 


prayed as he strove against the indif- 
ferent sliding of the earth. It was 
no use. 

For a long time afterwards, Pas- 
quale would now and then find him- 
self weeping as he worked, for it 
was hard to use pick and shovel and 
see others using them without think- 
ing of Uncle Rocco. When, on his 
crystal radio set, Pasquale heard the 
music of Verdi, Rossini, or Puccini, 
he remembered the performances by 
traveling opera companies and the 
band concerts he had attended with 
his uncle. They had hoped to go, one 
day, to the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, but that day 
had not come. 

He remembered, too, how angry 
his uncle had been, how he had 
cuffed him and kicked him for 
wanting to leave school, and how his 
uncle had urged him to do something 
better than dig ditches. 

“What the hell you think I bring 
you over for?” he would cry. Then 
he would assail the boy with epithets 
Italian and English, and perhaps slap 
his face, for Uncle Rocco knew 
nothing of advanced methods of 
rearing children. 

Pat, as the Irish foreman and al- 
most everybody else called him, be- 
gan to feel it his duty to rise in the 
world, in memory of his uncle. He 
aspired to drive a gravel truck, and 
presently he was driving one. The 
flavor of progress quickened his 
appetite. He sampled carpentry, 
plumbing, and ward politics; and, as 
he was bright and energetic and 
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didn’t mind working fourteen or fif- 
teen hours a day, he began to make 
headway, even in the Depression. 

Three years before the United 
States went to war he married Fran- 
cesca Cicconi, a girl he had stolen 
candy from, pinched, and plied with 
spiders and caterpillars when they 
were in grammar school together. 
She had become rather pretty. Her 
father, who owned his own bakery, 
was not pleased by the marriage, but 
later he came to boast of it. 

Pat and Francesca had a son 
within a year. They talked of nam- 
ing him for her father, Angelo, the 
baker, or for Uncle Rocco. But then 
they decided to name the next son 
for one of them. Francesca was as 
fond of music as her husband was; 
to them there was no living hero 
equal to the conductor Toscanini, 
and they named their boy Arturo. 
Maybe he would grow up to be a 
musician. Who could say? At least 
he was not going to dig ditches. 

When the war came Pat might 
have managed to stay out of service. 
He was a father, he had local politi- 
cal connections, and he was engaged 
in government work, the enlarging 
of a naval base. But it seemed to 
him that Uncle Rocco would have 
wanted him to go to war, even 
though it meant fighting Italy. He 
enlisted in the Navy because, work- 
ing at the base, he had become used 
to seeing ships and sailors. 

As it happened, he didn’t have to 
fight Italy directly. The Navy’ as- 
signed him to the Seabees, and he 
spent most of his time on islands in 
the Pacific constructing airfields and 
the like, seeing them blown up, and 
constructing them again. 

When, at length, he could go 


home and live once more in a flat 
with Francesca and Arturo, he did 
not often talk about the war. But 
one night when Arturo was in bed, 
he felt in the mood and he talked a 
long time to Francesca. 

“Out there, I think of you and 
the baby all the time,” he said. “All 
the time. Then sometimes when I 
can’t get to sleep, I take an opera, 
like Traviata, and I start at the be- 
ginning and go as far as I can. I hear 
violins, clarinets, beautiful voices. 
Then, bang! Maybe a bomb or the 
ack-ack. Then later I go back to it. 
Sometimes right in the middle of all 
the hell I hear these voices. A little 
this, a little that, Aida, the Barber, 
Trovatore. I think I’m going nuts. 
But I don’t care if I go nuts. It’s a 
nice way to go. Lots went a worse 
way.” 

He nodded, flicking his cigarette, 
while she held his other hand. 

“Then I think,” he went on, “how 
wonderful music is. It don’t do no- 
body no harm. It don’t blow nobody 
up, or steal nothing from them. It 
always give you something and it 
don’t want nothing. 

“T look at all the docks, the run- 
ways we put down. Wood, concrete, 
gravel, steel. And next day or next 
week, just junk. Then I think of 
music. It ain’t nothing at all really. 
Just the air moving. But after all 
these years, Verdi he’s still here, ain’t 
he? And Donizetti? And Bellini? It’s 
funny, ain’t it, that concrete and 
steel they don’t last a week, but 
something that ain’t nothing to be- 
gin with, it lasts and lasts and lasts.” 

He smoked. Then he got up and 
put a record on the phonograph. In 
a few moments, a baritone began 
singing “Di Provenza il mar.” 


THE $50,000 WORTH ) 


“There’s that father,” Pat said, 
“singing to his son, trying to get 
him to leave that whore and come 
back home. How long you think 
that’s going to last? As long as there’s 
people, I guess.” 

He was silent, they both were, 
until the record ended. 

Then he said, “I wonder will Ar- 
turo have a voice? I like to hear 
him sing like that some day. Better’n 
that.” He looked at Francesca. 
“Some day there comes another Ca- 
ruso. It’s got to be somebody. Why 
couldn’t it be our kid just as good 
as somebody else’s kid?” 

She nodded, looking far away. He 
smiled. 

“And you and me,” he said, “‘sit- 
ting there listening to him. And the 
orchestra and the people. And the 
clapping and hollering. And next 
day in the paper, the writers saying, 
‘Arturo Nerone he was magnificent,’ 
the way they do. And Arturo saying, 
‘I owe it to my father that was a 
ditchdigger and my mother that 
was the daughter of a high-toned 
baker.’”” He began to laugh. “I’m 
nuts, all right,” he said. “But, little 
mama, I ain’t kidding.” 

On the Pacific islands he had 
learned a great deal about construc- 
tion machinery and methods. He also 
had met a young man, Bill Lucas, 
from his own city. Lucas was a col- 
lege man and might have become an 
officer, but he preferred not to. He 
and Pat often worked side by side. 
They were wounded together. They 
talked together. They were silent to- 
gether. 

When they came home they kept 
up the friendship, though neither of 
them had quite expected that they 
would. And in the second year they 


went into business as Lucas & Ne- 
rone, contractors and builders. Lucas 
inherited some money and Nerone 
borrowed some from his reluctant 
father-in-law. Lucas was a cool, ju- 
dicious partner, Nerone an impetu- 
ous one. Between them they took 
chances that seemed too great to the 
one and too little to the other. Their 
business quarrels were frequent and, 
in the end, profitable. 

But when it came to music, they 
could not compromise. What moved 
Lucas’s soul was Ted Williams at bat. 
It confounded and disgusted him 
that Nerone wanted to have his son 
become an opera singer. 

“O.K.,” he said, “if he could be- 
come a second Caruso. He’d make a 
lot of dough. I could see some sense 
in that. But there’s not one chance 
in a million.” Nerone tried to explain 
that music was more than a matter 
of making a lot of dough, but Lucas 
only laughed, made gestures of de- 
rision, and said, “Ah, bigga Nero, 
go play da fid’,” which was what 
the fellows in the Seabees had some- 
times said to Pat because his name 
was Nerone. When the Lucases vis- 
ited the Nerones, no opera records 
were played. If there was a baseball 
game on television, it had to be 
watched. Pat didn’t mind; he liked 
baseball too. 

Arturo, to his parents’ delight, did 
have a voice. He sang soprano solos 
at St. Matthew’s Church, at wed- 
dings and entertainments, and in 
school. He was only fair at swim- 
ming and baseball, being too plump 
and good-natured for a first-rate 
competitor. 

When his voice changed, it did not 
lose all its quality, as boys’ voices 
often do. It settled into a baritone. 
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To his father, this was like a sign 
from heaven. 

“At first,” he said to Francesca, 
“T never hear him do no more than 
bawl and say coupla words. Then I 
don’t even hear him at all for four 
years. And still I get it into my thick 
skull he’s gonna be a singer. What 
put that idea there? When he’s only 
a little kid I think of Caruso. And 
what was Caruso? A baritone first, 
before he got to be a tenor. It don’t 
seem it could all be just a co... 
conincidence, hey, little mama?” 

Lucas said once, “Look, why don’t 
you give your kid a pick and shovel 
this summer and let him go to work 
for us? It’d do him good, Pat. That’s 
what I’m going to do when my 
kids’re big enough. Forget that other 
stuff.” 

But Pat kept Arturo at music. It 
wasn’t difficult, because Arturo 
liked music a great deal. He not only 
sang, but played the violin. He did 
less and less swimming and baseball 
playing. He was too lazy. When the 
Nerones built and moved into a new 
house, it was a chore to drive Arturo 
to mow the lawn. 

“If there’s something he likes bet- 
ter’n sittin’ down,” Pat said to Bill 
Lucas in a moment of frustration, 
“it’s layin’? down.” 

But most of the time he was 
happy about Arturo. He liked to sit 
back in the evening, with a piece of 
pizza in one hand and a glass of wine 
in the other, and listen to Arturo 
singing. He excused Arturo’s figure 
by saying, “A singer needs a belly,” 
and his physical laziness by saying, 
“Toscanini don’t dig no ditches or 
cut no grass, does he?” 

Francesca agreed. She could have 
listened forever to Arturo singing, 


especially when he sang sentimental 
ditties. They moved her more than 
famous arias, partly because of what 
they were and partly because it was 
her Arturo, her only child, singing 
them. Watching her, Pat sometimes 
thought, “We’re just alike. We don’t 
know nothing but we feel some- 
thing. It’s like Bill says. But who’s 
happier, him or us?” 

The summer after he was gradu- 
ated from high school Arturo went 
to New York to study music. He 
lived with an uncle, Bruno Cicconi, 
who worked for the department of 
sanitation. He and Arturo heard the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and 
lesser companies, and sometimes Pat 
and Francesca went for a week end 
and feasted on opera with Arturo 
and half a dozen Cicconis. 

Pat feared Arturo might be se- 
duced into the field of popular song, 
because it offered so much money 
and acclaim with very little training 
or experience, and without the nec- 
essity for a voice at all. But Arturo 
kept his eyes straight ahead. When 
Lucas occasionally asked, “Well, 
how’s Caruso coming along?” Ne- 
rone answered, “He’s doing good. 
Damn good.” 

“It’s none of my business,” Lucas 
said once, “but isn’t it costing you 
a hell of a lot of money? All these 
lessons and stuff?” 

“Quite a lot,” Pat admitted. 

When Arturo went to Italy, it 
cost much more. “But,” Arturo said 
to his father and mother,” you can’t 
get the real training and tradition 
unless you go to Italy.” The Nerones 
sold their home and bought a smaller 
one. They had long ago given up 
hope of having more children, so 
they did not need a large house any- 
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way. They kept their three-year-old 
car instead of buying a new one. 

Arturo was a young man now, 
with handsome brown eyes and 
black, wavy hair, and a carefree, 
engaging manner. He made friends 
readily. Hardly had he arrived in 
Naples before he began sending back 
snapshots of himself with new 
friends, mostly girls. 

“He got a pretty good eye—you 
can say that for him,” Nerone ob- 
served to his wife. “I just hope he 
tend to business.” 

“He will,” Francesca said. ““Nat- 
urally at his age he don’t ignore 
girls.” She always took Arturo’s part. 
She always thought whatever he did 
was all right. 

Before settling to work, Arturo 
traveled. He sent back pictures of 
himself feeding pigeons, sitting in a 
gondola, looking at famous statues, 
leaning on historic bridges, survey- 
ing the ruins of a mighty past. 

Then he took a small apartment 
in Naples. His letters became less 
frequent, but they spoke about his 
studies, praise from his teachers, 
progress in French and German, his 
ease, after the first couple of months, 
with Italian, the faults of well- 
known singers whom he went to 
hear, and his delight in the atmos- 
phere of Italy. The father did not 
write letters himself; he told Fran- 
cesca what he wanted to say, because 
she had been to high school. Some- 
times he added a few words in his 
own hand. The village where he was 
born and had spent his early child- 
hood was often in his thoughts. He 
urged Arturo to visit it, writing, 
“You probably got relatives there, 
uncle, aunt, cousin, they couldn’t all 
die in the war, maybe still one of my 


aunt or uncle.” But Arturo didn’t 
mention the subject. When he was 
reminded, he said he was too busy 
just then to make the journey. 

“What it is,” Pat said to Fran- 
cesca, “is he don’t want to bother. 
He don’t want to leave that city 
life and go live in a little village even 
a coupla days. They prob’ly got no 
electricity or nothing. Maybe he got 
it too easy.” 

In that mood he dictated to Fran- 
cesca complaints about Arturo’s ex- 
travagance and threatened to reduce 
his allowance. 

Arturo wrote back, “I’ve begun 
to meet important people in the op- 
eratic world, papa. I have to enter- 
tain them from time to time, and 
travel to see them, and make a little 
present occasionally, besides paying 
teachers and living in a certain style. 
Back home, you wouldn’t think it 
was any style at all. 

“I know you’ve spent an awful 
lot on me, but now I’m getting to 
where I can see the future a little. 
I'll pay everything back, and more 
too, I hope, one of these days.” 

Pat continued to send the money 
Arturo asked for. 

Two years went by. Sometimes 
the parents wondered that Arturo 
wasn’t homesick, but he never said 
anything about coming back. 

“Maybe he don’t want us to have 
that expense, too,” Francesca said. 

Her husband retorted, “Maybe 
he’s having a too good of a time.” 

“And why not? He’s young. Just 
because you didn’t have one, you got 
to be stingy with Arturo?” 

“Stingy?” he roared. 

But at any rate, Arturo was get- 
ting on. He wrote about singing with 
companies in provincial opera houses, 
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about the applause he received, about 
a soprano who had a crush on him, 
about a pig somehow getting onto 
the stage just as the stabbing was to 
take place in I Pagliacci, about an 
old woman telling his fortune with 
cards and prophesying a notable 
career. 

“Of course,” he added, “she told 
all the others the same thing in dif- 
ferent words.” 

Even so, Pat and Francesca were 
immediately heartened. They prayed 
for the day when they would hear 
Arturo make his debut in one of 
the famous opera houses of Rome, 
Naples, or Milan. Nothing should 
keep them from being present. They 
would sell their home if necessary. 
It was already mortgaged, though at 
first they had had it clear. 

However, Francesca suffered a 
heart attack. She had looked healthy 
enough, albeit considerably over- 
weight; but now she lay in bed and 
would have to stay there, the physi- 
cians said, for some time. They were 
reassuring as to the outcome. 

Now, indeed, it seemed time to 
send for Arturo, but Francesca 
would not permit it. She would not 
even let him be informed. 

“Tt only worry Arturo,” she said 
to her husband. “And just when he’s 
getting on so good. Suppose he 
missed a good chance coming back 
for me? Somebody might get sick 
and Arturo have a chance to take 
their place and get famous, and he’d 
be over here. Don’t say nothing. 
I be all right.” 

He would, of course, miss her let- 
ters and suspect something. So she 
lied to Arturo, telling him that she 
had arthritis in her hands and 
couldn’t write for a while. She dic- 


tated, a little at a time, to Bill Lucas’s 
wife, Edith, who was a registered 
nurse and visited her every day. Ar- 
turo did not become alarmed. In his 
next letter, which arrived a month 
later, he almost forgot to mention 
the arthritis. A postscript read: 
“Hope your hands are better, little 
mama.” 

It was as though Francesca had 
been prophetic. A week after the let- 
ter, there came a cable: 

Singing Germont in Traviata 
Naples Friday. Can you fly? 

It was already Tuesday, and Fran- 
cesca could not get out of bed, let 
alone fly to Italy. 

“One of us got to be there,” she 
said. “You go, papa.” 

“The both of us got to go or no- 
body don’t go,” he said. 

“But Arturo got to have some- 
body there, papa.” 

He would not yield. She began to 
weep, and it frightened him. 

“I think about it,” he said. 

He and Lucas were to figure a 
construction job that morning, but 
when he reached the office, Nerone 
could not keep his mind on the work. 

““What’s the matter with you to- 
day?” Lucas said. 

Nerone told him everything, the 
long-held hopes, the mounting ex- 
pectations, the periodic doubts, the 
expense, and now the opportunity 
that might mean the beginning of a 
great career. 

““And she can’t go and hear him,” 
he finished, “and I ain’t got the 
dough, really, if she could. She don’t 
know how bad off we are. Arturo. 
Sickness. They sure take it. And who 
knows how much more they gonna 
take?” 

“How much have you spent on 
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the kid, do you figure? Altogether.” 

Nerone was silent for some mo- 
ments, calculating. “I never kept no 
close track,” he said. “‘I don’t dare to. 
But it’s about $50,000.” 

Whatever Lucas was thinking, he 
did not express. ““Let’s think it over,” 
he said. “Stay here. I'll be back.” 

When he returned half an hour 
later his partner seemed not even to 
have moved in his chair or raised his 
head. 

“Francesca’s right,” Lucas said. 
“You’ve got to go, for her sake and 
yours and the kid’s. You'll only be 
gone three or four days. Edith’ll look 
after Francesca. Here, this'll help 
out.” He handed Nerone a strapped 
packet of bills from the bank, $500 
in twenties. “If you can pay it back 
sometime, okay. If you can’t, that’s 
okay, too.” 

No matter what objections Ne- 
rone made, Lucas rejected them. He 
managed the preliminary technical- 
ities, which his partner was in no 
state of mind to handle for himself. 
The only thing clear to Pat was that 
his going made Francesca happy. He 
might as well have been drugged for 
all the sensation and remembrance 
he had of boarding the plane and 
being flown in a few hours across 
the great distance it had taken the 
ship many days to travel when he 
crossed as a child. 

The confusion that obscured de- 
parture and flight increased when 
he landed, on Thursday. Arturo was 
half an hour late to meet him. They 
embraced. They wept. It was as 
though they had been separated a 
hundred years. Then Pat had to ex- 
plain why Francesca was not there. 
He made the account brief and en- 
couraging. Again Arturo wept. 


There were friends of Arturo’s to 
meet, sights to see, heaps of food to 
eat, a performance of Rigoletto to 
attend, more friends, more food and 
wine, impassioned discussions of the 
performance (the father missed a 
good deal, because his ears were not 
well tuned to the language yet), 
questions about the United States to 
answer, and finally a narrow bed in 
Arturo’s apartment. Of it all Pat 
remembered little except his regret 
that Francesca was not there. 

Next day came a further disap- 
pointment. For some reason that Pat 
did not understand—accident, in- 
trigue, mistake, or combination of 
all—Arturo’s appearance was post- 
poned a day, or perhaps a week. 
Arturo was enraged. So were all his 
partisans. Pat, too, felt profoundly 
depressed. 

But then it occurred to him to 
use the day in visiting his native 
village. Arturo made excuses, per- 
haps reasonable ones, not to accom- 
pany him. Pat hired a car and found 
his way without difficulty. In all, 
he was glad to be alone. 

The village was much as it had 
remained in his memory. He found 
two cousins, besides an aged friend 
of his Uncle Rocco’s. He stood at 
his parents’ graves, then went into 
the church and prayed. He visited 
the inn and the village houses. He 
saw small dishes of olive oil with 
wicks in them, such as had provided 
light in his home in boyhood. He 
looked into the big hole in the 
ground, the nevada, where the vil- 
lagers still trod down snow in the 
winter to save it for cooling in the 
summer. He gave coins to children, 
treated men at the inn to wine, and 
left $10 with each of his cousins and 
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with his uncle’s friend. 

Driving back, he stopped at a high 
point on a hillside and looked down 
on tiny roofs, olive trees, gardens, 
moving spots that were cows or 
goats; and he thought, “If Uncle 
Rocco hadn’t took me to the United 
States, he might still be living here 
nice and peaceful. Nothing mighta 
happened to him.” For a moment, 
the hazards and troubles of life, his 
own and Uncle Rocco’s, over- 
whelmed him. Then he looked up at 
the blue enormous sky and back at 
the timeless village, and he drove on. 

He could not force himself into 
the mood that seemed proper for 
Arturo’s debut. The difficulties, 
whatever they had been, that had 
prevented Arturo’s appearance on 
Friday night were resolved and Ar- 
turo sang on Saturday. The father, 
sitting in a box, felt uneasy and out 
of place in the fashionable throng. 
He listened to the beautiful music 
of La Traviata, which had so often 
moved him. Tonight it had little ef- 
fect, even when Arturo sang it, and 
he was glad that Francesca was not 
there. Arturo sang well, there was 
applause; but, through his heart and 
not through his mind, for he knew 
nothing of the technical aspects of 
music, Pat understood that this was 
neither great singing nor the promise 
of great singing. 

Afterwards, like the others, he 
congratulated Arturo, and he re- 
sponded to congratulations on being 
the father of so splendid a talent. 
He drank toast after toast at the 
party in Arturo’s apartment, and he 
felt lower and lower. 

When the guests had gone, except 
for two of them sleeping and im- 
movable on the floor, and the dawn 


was coming over the city and reveal- 
ing little by little the unfamiliar 
streets and buildings, he stood at a 
window with his son and said, 
“Arturo.” 

“Si. Yes, papa.” 

There was a quietness in Arturo’s 
voice, as though he guessed what his 
father was going to say. 

“T not like to say this, Arturo. But 
maybe too much good time, too 
much girls. Maybe you don’t got it 
to begin with. Maybe me and little 
mama got too big hopes. I don’t 
know. But you grown-up now. You 
want to sing for a living, okay. You 
want to do something else, okay. But 
you do by yourself. We spend lot of 
money on you. Okay too. But we 
got no more, Arturo.” 

Arturo did not reply. 

On the plane for home, the father 
tried to think how he should say less 
bluntly to Francesca what he had 
said to Arturo. He did not think 
bitterly of the boy, for, after all, it. 
was perhaps not his fault if he were 
only good and not great. Yet he 
could not help saying over and over 
to himself, “Fifty thousand dollars. 
All that money. What we coulda 
done with that.” He thought what 
even fifty cents had meant to him 
and Uncle Rocco. 

In the end he told Francesca as 
plainly as he had told Arturo. 

“Why kid ourself?” he said. “We 
grown-up too.” 

She sighed and said, ““We give him 
the chance, papa. That’s all you can 
do.” 

“I think he know long time ago. 
But it’s nice life, and somebody to 
send the money. So he keep it up.” 

They comforted one another. 

No longer did they play their op- 
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eratic records on the phonograph, 
for they could no longer project 
their dreams for Arturo into the mu- 
sic. The very thought of the arias he 
had once loved upset Nerone, and 
when phrases from them arose capri- 
ciously in his mind, he had to stop, 
for a moment, whatever he was do- 
ing and make a new start. 

They had one note from Arturo. 
He said he hadn’t decided whether 
he would keep on singing or not. He 
thought he would. But meanwhile, 
he was taking a job with an exporter 
he had become acquainted with. He 
hoped little mama was much better. 
But he said nothing about coming 
home to see her. 

For a month, two months, three 
months, they heard nothing. Their 
letters went as usual and must have 
been received, for they were not re- 
turned. 

“Maybe he’s mad,” Francesca said. 

“Okay. Let him be. It’s us should 
be mad. He could always write when 
he wanted money.” 

“Maybe he done something to 
himself.” 

“Naw. We’d’a heard, wouldn’t 
we?” 

Pat himself was troubled, espe- 
cially by the effect these anxieties 
might have on Francesca, who had 
begun to improve in spite of every- 
thing. He thought, He know little 
mama always worry. You’d think ... 

He would have liked to handle Ar- 
turo the way he himself had been 
handled by Uncle Rocco. But Fran- 
cesca went on making excuses. 

“Boys his age don’t think,” she 
said. “He don’t mean nothing by it.” 

If they had been anxious and hurt 
before, they were doubly so when 
Francesca’s birthday came and still 


there was no message. 

““He coulda send a card,” Pat said 
bitterly. “He coulda done that 
much.” 

Since Arturo was five years old 
he had not once forgotten his moth- 
er’s birthday. Pat stayed home for 
the day. He bought his wife roses 
and arranged them beside her bed. 
They sat in silence. The mailman 
brought nothing important. The 
telephone brought birthday greet- 
ings, but none from Arturo. It 
seemed to Pat that Francesca grew 
older and older as he watched her. 
Still she did not complain. She sat 
up in bed with her rosary beads in 
her hands. 

Just before the neighborhood post 
office closed, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, Pat went to see whether 
any late mail had come for Francesca, 
but there was none. Neither of them 
felt like eating supper. About eight 
o’clock, Bill Lucas and Edith came, 
bringing more roses. 

“Gosh,” Lucas said, “it’s not a 
funeral, it’s a birthday. Cheer up!” 

The Nerones had already had to 
admit to the Lucases that Arturo was 
not doing well as a singer, but they 
were not going to admit that he had 
forgotten his mother’s birthday. 
They said nothing about him. They 
smiled, smelled of the roses, and ex- 
claimed with pleasure. Francesca got 
out of bed and sat in the living room. 
For an hour they all watched tele- 
vision. 

As the Lucases were about to 
leave, the telephone rang. Pat an- 
swered. 

“Italy?” he said. “Sure I accept.” 
He turned and cried, “Mama! It’s 
— He handed the telephone to 

er. 
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“Arturo!” she exclaimed. “Arturo 
mio!” 

Then she was silent, listening, 
smiling. Tears slid down her cheeks. 

Unable to speak, she handed the 
telephone back to Pat. He listened, 
and he cried. The Lucases, with ges- 
tures of understanding, were going 
out, but Pat motioned them vehem- 
ently back. He said into the tele- 
phone, “Again, Arturo! Again!” 
And handing the telephone to Lucas, 
he whispered in ecstasy, “Tonight 


me and little mama got it all back! 
We got our fifty thousand dollars 
worth! You listen. You going to 
hear Arturo sing!” 

Lucas put the instrument to his 
ear, willing even to listen to opera 
for his friends’ sake. 

But what he heard Arturo singing 
from Italy was: 

“, .. to you! 

Happy birthday to you! 
Happy birthday, little mama! 
Happy birthday to you!” 


South Wind 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


No longer now the blizzard seethes 
Through giant skeletons of gorse; 

Now the soft-voweled south-wind breathes 
An end to gutturals of Norse. 


Enough of Odin’s ice and frost. 

Over the Channel inland blow 

The colour and warmth we long have lost 
And song that went, how long ago? 


Heather’s dead ravaged face revives, 
Grass flashes from her cerements; 


Even the scarecrow’s film contrives 


To dazzle like new-minted pence. 


Comfort is back, and car and cart 
Are brilliant as kingfisher wings. 
Sun on the cheek, sun in the heart, 


The gipsy moves his camp, and sings. 


The World of Faulkner's Children 


MarVIN FISHER 


LTHOUGH they have been 
less widely circulated than 
his novels, Faulkner’s short 

stories have attracted the attention 
of a great many critics. Because so 
many of these stories deal with 
Faulkner’s most familiar world, 
the microcosmic Yoknapatawpha 
County, critics often read them with 
a keen appetite for the historical in- 
formation which they find, to sup- 
plement the document of the novels. 
Or, less frequently, some view these 
short stories, peopled as they are with 
the familiar citizens of Jefferson and 
the emigrants from Frenchman’s 
Bend, as products of Faulkner’s lit- 
erary apprenticeship and as a neces- 
sary but somewhat inferior prelude 
to his mature novels. There is, un- 
deniably, merit in the idea that 
Faulkner’s work can be viewed as 
a whole and the corollary implica- 
tion that the short stories, whenever 
possible, ought to be fitted in, jig- 
saw like, to fill the historical or 
genealogical gaps. In his latest inter- 
views Faulkner himself promotes 
this view of his work. Unfortun- 
ately, however, such an approach 
makes Faulkner primarily a chroni- 
cler and only secondarily an artist; 
it places undue emphasis on content 
and at least partially neglects the im- 
portance of form and technique, 
even in the short stories. 

Certainly the reason for the uni- 
versal critical recognition of Faulk- 
ner depends on more than an 
accurate chronicle of a limited Mis- 
sissippi locality. In fact, that which 


is best in Faulkner owes very little to 
the American local color tradition 
or to later brands of naturalism; in- 
stead, an estimate of Faulkner’s work 
requires us to recall the art of Haw- 
thorne and Melville, their awareness 
of evil and of the ambiguity of hu- 
man experience. Faulkner’s tapestry 
of life and death in Mississippi—and 
it is a tapestry loomed with scenes of 
violent evil, personal greed, debased 
innocence, and primitive goodness— 
has antecedents far beyond the few 
centuries of American settlement. 
His tragic sense of life allies him to 
a long tradition that easily escapes 
notice in his seemingly amoral set- 
tings of sickness and violence. Faulk- 
ner’s strongest supporters have told 
us that the core of his work, repeat- 
edly concerned with unusual mani- 
festations of personal and collective 
guilt, actually reflects a serious theo- 
humanism. 

The qualities which brought to 
Faulkner the Nobel Prize are defi- 
nitely not confined to his novels. 
His collected short stories, though 
far from uniform in excellence, are 
the work of a strong moral con- 
sciousness joined with the technical 
ability that supplies purpose and di- 
rection in art. Although his stories, 
as I have said, are not unexplored 
territory, this critical exploration has 
most often stressed the thematic 
rather than the technical relation of 
the stories to the novels. Yet what 
troubles many of Faulkner’s readers 
is not the thematic but the technical 
complexity. In the short stories, es- 
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pecially, it becomes evident that the 
meaning is consistently advanced by 
conscious use of other than ordinary 
narrative devices. Probably most 
troublesome is Faulkner’s use of a 
restricted point of view and the lev- 
els of consciousness which the point 
of view entails. In Faulkner’s hands, 
this technique sometimes illuminates, 
sometimes obscures, but at all times 
controls the meaning of the action. 
He has used the limited point of 
view to greater advantage than any- 
one I know; and he has, moreover, 
used this technical device in many 
short stories as well as in novels. 

Nowhere is this technique better 
employed than in the short stories 
which deal with children. If we ex- 
amine two of these stories—Barn 
Burning” and “That Evening Sun” 
(any one of another half-dozen sto- 
ries could be substituted; these are 
not unique examples)—we see the 
power of point of view as a tech- 
nical device, and we admire anew 
Faulkner’s virtuosity. It is no mere 
accident that Faulkner has repeat- 
edly used children to heighten the 
dramatic intensity of his theme, for 
children constitute a convenient em- 
bodiment of innocence and primi- 
tive simplicity, values which are in 
very direct contrast to the distorted 
values of the more knowing person 
or to the self-destructive values of 
the displaced individual who can fit 
into neither a primitive nor a “civ- 
ilized” society. 

In one of the stories which I have 
selected the child is a being who is 
completely aware of his confused 
loyalties; in the other, the child is 
a consistently obtuse and ignorant 
observer of human passions. Neither 
story is the customary narrative of 


a child’s initiation into the world of 
adult sin: for the boy of “Barn Burn- 
ing” all this has happened before; 
for the children of “That Evening 
Sun” nothing much has happened. 
Yet in each story the reader senses 
that the characters are participants 
in a rite. The boy of “Barn Burning” 
must reject the self-destructive cere- 
mony of his father’s retaliation; the 
children of “That Evening Sun” 
will, no doubt, repeat this rite until 
they too pass into the adult world 
of lost innocence. Though the first 
story removes the child from con- 
scious guilt and the second involves 
the children in unrecognized evil, 
each offers a view of Faulkner’s 
unspoiled children in a tangle and 
torment of adult mystery and moti- 
vation. 

Both in mind and body the young 
boy of “Barn Burning” is a product 
of his father and his father’s family, 
the Snopeses. The elder Snopes is a 
resentful individualist, possessing a 
savage conviction of the rightness of 
his own primitive law. Faulkner re- 
fers to the father’s “wolflike inde- 
pendence” and his “latent ravening 
ferocity.” (p. 7) There is no mistak- 
ing the father’s animal-like reaction 
to situations. His hatred was instinc- 
tive; his cruelty was without either 
passion or sadism, for it was born of 
his blood. Never does Faulkner imply 
that this man has lost his human 
perspective as a result of the fierce 
economics of the sharecropping sys- 
tem. No, the fires by which he as- 
serted his independence were the 

"All page references are to Collected Stories of 
William Faulkner, New York, 1950. Each of the two 
stories discussed here has also appeared in anthologies, 
“Barn Burning” in Short Story Masterpieces (Dell, 


LX 102), and “That Evening Sun” in Modern Amer- 
ican Short Stories (Pocket Library, PL 24). 
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rebellious expression of that un- 
changeable Snopes blood. He used 
the fires with discretion — almost 
with reverence—niggardly fires for 
his own comfort, huge blazes to 
strike out at his enemy. 

Somehow, the ferocious instincts 
have been tempered in the son. As 
the story opens, the boy is present 
at the country-store court of a Jus- 
tice of the Peace. His father had 
again responded to society with his 
incendiary challenge. The store 
smells of cheese, and this sense-stim- 
ulation leads the boy to imagine the 
smell of the sealed cans of meat. 
Faulkner progresses from this per- 
ceptual and conceptual description 
of sense experience to a description 
of the young boy’s inner state—also 
in terms of sense—‘the smell and 
sense just a little of fear because 
mostly of despair and grief, the old 
fierce pull of the blood.” (p. 3) The 
boy identifies himself emotionally 
with his father as he thinks resent- 
fully of “his father’s enemy (our 
enemy he thought in that despair; 
ourn! mine and hisn both! He’s my 
father!).” (p. 3) 

Unlike the father whose burning 
of the enemies’ barns is a constant 
and defiant retaliation to the repre- 
sentatives of law, order, stability, 
property, and in Faulkner’s term, 
of “quality,” the boy is surrounded 
by feelings of guilt which conflict 
with his family loyalties. As he is 
called to testify, the boy thinks to 
himself “He aims for me to lie,’ and 
frantically realizes, “And I will have 
to do hit.” (p. 4) Even his name— 
Colonel Sartoris Snopes — indicates 
the conflict of motives within him. 
The situation before the Justice bares 
the boy’s predicament as his loyal- 


ties are tested. His feelings as he 
anticipates the enemy’s questions 
place him outside his world of di- 
vided loyalties—“‘as if he had swung 
outward at the end of a grape vine, 
over a ravine, and at the top of the 
swing had been caught in a pro- 
longed instant of mesmerized grav- 
ity, weightless in time.” (p. 5) 
When he is off the hook, freed from 
the awful threat of the accusers, his 
familiar world returns: “the smell of 
cheese and sealed meat,” but not 
without the omnipresent “fear and 
despair and the old grief of the 
blood.” (p. 5) 

The father, for whom truth and 
justice have a private meaning, later 
suspects the boy’s dilemma and 
strikes him without anger to instruct 
him in basic family loyalties. But the 
boy’s inward doubt and despair have 
not been exorcised. He privately 
hopes, as he and his father approach 
the house of Major de Spain, that 
the peace and joy represented in the 
strength of the huge house—“big as 
a courthouse”—will have a benefi- 
cial effect on the father and mitigate 
the “ravening and jealous rage 
within the man.” His father, how- 
ever, is only goaded on by the wealth 
and tradition embodied in the house. 
His act of violation is deliberate and 
in a sense inevitable. 

And when the father is assessed 
twenty bushels of corn for scarring 
his employer’s rug, the boy first 
echoes his father’s unvoiced defiance. 
Soon, though, he turns to his own 
thoughts, hoping that his father will 
cease his deliberate violence: “Maybe 
this is the end of it. Maybe even that 
twenty bushels that seems hard to 
have to pay for just a rug will be a 
cheap price for him to stop forever 
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and always from being what he used 
to be...” (p. 17) 

The boy’s insight into his own di- 
lemma is most unchildlike, but his 
recurrent hope that all this—corn, 
rug, fire, terror, grief—would van- 
ish seems also to lack an adult grasp 
of reality. He is constantly in two 
worlds at once; sometimes the divi- 
sion is between the world of sense 
and smell and the world of his inner 
fears, or it is between the world of 
other men and the world of his fa- 
ther’s values, and always it is be- 
tween the world of the child and 
the world of the adult. Ultimately, 
he must resign one world to live in 
the other. 

Not without qualms, the boy sev- 
ers his weakened family ties when 
he warns Major de Spain of his fa- 
ther’s intent. Knowing he can no 
longer return to what he has called 
home, the boy faces the world with 
an independence reminiscent of his 
father but without the ravenous 
wolfishness of the elder Snopes. And 
Faulkner clearly intimates that this 
boy has evaded the curse of his blood. 
His nightmare of fear and despair 
is over: “He was a littie stiff, but 
walking would cure that too as it 
would the cold, and soon there would 
be the sun. He went on down the 
hill, toward the dark woods within 
which the liquid silver voices of the 
birds called unceasing — the rapid 
and urgent beating of the urgent 
and quiring heart of the late spring 
night. He did not look back.” 
(p. 25) 

In “That Evening Sun” Faulkner 
asks more of his reader than in “Barn 
Burning,” for he has employed a 
technique that suggests far more 
than is explicitly stated. After be- 


ginning the story by describing the 
ugly efficiency of modern mechan- 
ized services, with sterile iron power 
poles replacing the traditional shade 
trees, and city laundry trucks re- 
placing the stately simplicity of 
gaily turbaned Negro washing 
women, Faulkner demonstrates that 
the impersonality and irritability of 
modern life is not the source of the 
evil it often conceals. Through the 
familiar characters of the Negress 
Nancy and the children Quentin, 
Caddy, and Jason, Faulkner ob- 
liquely portrays the children’s un- 
awareness of momentous suffering. 
Although it is interesting to many 
students, it is not necessary to know 
that these children have matured in 
The Sound and the Fury or that the 
errant Nancy achieves sainthood in 
Requiem for a Nun. These people are 
here in another story—a story com- 
plete in itself, despite its relevance 
to the longer works. 

The children, who are nine, seven, 
and five, are unlike the young boy 
of “Barn Burning,” though they also 
participate in a situation which they 
describe in their own terms. Perhaps 
because of their sheltered and re- 
spectable upbringing, more likely 
because Faulkner intends this story 
to have an ironic effect absent in 
“Barn Burning,” they can describe 
the happenings but can only par- 
tially interpret or childishly misin- 
terpret the significance of what is 
going on around them. They are 
Faulkner’s innocent eye—the device 
he has employed to intensify the 
reader’s awareness of momentous 
evil. 

Though fifteen years have passed 
and Quentin, the narrator, is no 
longer a child, most of the events of 
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“That Evening Sun” are reviewed in 
a tone of seemingly naive objectivity. 
Using the same narrative device em- 
ployed in The Unvanquished, Faulk- 
ner has Quentin recall with an air 
of mature hindsight such prelimi- 
nary incidents as the adulterous Bap- 
tist deacon’s beating of pregnant 
Nancy; but from this point on, the 
story is told without any such 
knowledge or explanation. The se- 
quence of incidents, almost com- 
pletely devoid of expository or edi- 
torial comment, serves constantly to 
juxtapose the children’s world of ap- 
pearance and the real world of sin, 
fear, and hypocrisy. The preliminary 
exposition, however, reveals Nancy’s 
relationship to the Compson family 
and helps to place her in the context 
of the adult world—a world that 
the reader discovers through the lim- 
ited world of the children. The 
reader perceives coincidentally the 
development of the children’s mysti- 
fication and misunderstanding and 
Nancy’s terror of her razor-scarred 
husband, Jesus. For example, there 
is the unfunny humor of Jesus’ ref- 
erence to Nancy’s swollen belly as 
a watermelon, Nancy’s answer that 
it was not off his vine, and Jesus’ 
subsequent threat to “cut down the 
vine it did come off of.” (p. 292) 
To Caddy, who has witnessed this 
repartee, there is apparently no vine 
and no cause for concern. The au- 
thor’s irony is compounded of her 
ignorance and her innocence. 


After Jesus’ departure and ru- 
mored return, Nancy fears for her 
safety, but the children, as they ac- 
company their father, who is taking 
Nancy home, tease each other with 
charges of being afraid of the dark. 


There is irony here in the juxtaposi- 
tion of Nancy’s fear and the chil- 
dren’s taunting each other; Caddy 
even charges Jason with being “‘scair- 
der than niggers.” (p. 294) Such 
remarks emphasize the ever-present 
racial situation, but this, certainly, 
is not the focus of the story. There 
is an element of similarity in the 
vague, unknown darkness-fear of 
the children and Nancy’s image of 
Jesus lurking with razor in his 
mouth. Somehow there remains in 
the children’s play a still unrealized 
fear of the evil that has become so 
concrete for Nancy. The details 
which reinforce her terror seem mere 
matter of fact to the children, but 
to the reader these details and events 
are emblematic of the discrepancy 
between Nancy’s world of terrify- 
ing reality and the children’s world 
of apparent innocence. 

Even the title is an ironic com- 
ment on the story: 


I hate to see that evening sun go down 
Cause that man of mine done left this town. 


But Nancy’s blues are not those of 
a St. Louis woman who has lost her 
man, and for whom there can be no 
happiness until his return. 

Her fear mounts until she loses 
control of herself and wails her song- 
like, unmusical lament to Jesus—the 
other Jesus, Quentin explains to his 
younger sister and brother. No 
amount of reasoning can calm 
Nancy; and as she envisions her 
gruesome fate, Jason assures himself 
that he is not a nigger and hopes that 
Dilsey will bake him a chocolate 
cake. To bolster her courage, Nancy 
lures the children into accompany- 
ing her home, but her mind never 
ceases to dwell on the danger which 
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she feels is so imminent. Nancy can 
supply no answer to Caddy’s ““why’s” 
and Jason irritably feels the others 
are taking advantage of him. The 
fun which Nancy had promised the 
children becomes a mirror of her 
own fears but makes no impression 
on the children. When the children’s 
father comes for them, Nancy re- 
signs herself to the terrible end which 
the darkness will bring, grateful 
only that her funeral insurance has 
been paid. The children leave with 
their father. Nancy, alone now, con- 
tinues her wail and brokenly awaits 
the specter from the dark. The only 
thing the children have communi- 
cated to her has been their fear of 
the dark. Quentin with some self- 
centered concern for the future, 
asks, ““Who will do our washing now, 
Father?” But his partial understand- 
ing suggests Nancy’s departure 
rather than death. Jason confidently 
reassures himself that he is not a 
nigger, and soon the child’s world 
excludes everything but Jason’s and 
Caddy’s trivial teasing. Except for 
the reader, who has been given a 
heightened awareness of Nancy’s 
tragedy throughout the narrative. 
The author omits or suppresses 
any intelligent reflection or inter- 
pretation of the action. The atti- 
tudes and comments of the children 
have an almost disconnected rele- 
vance to the events of the adult 
world; but contrary to ordinary ex- 
pectations, the unstrained oblivious- 
ness of the children does not obscure 
the fragment of adult experience in 


the story. Rather, the author’s 
method of indirection and under- 
statement subtly underscores the 
emotional meaning of the story. The 
method of indirection, in this case 
the reader’s growing perception 
through the children’s constant lack 
of perception, is the author’s tech- 
nical means of fusing form and pur- 
pose. The achieved effect is that of 
controlled tension, of contrapuntal 
harmony, of unrelieved irony. 

In both these stories Faulkner has 
successfully adopted the point of 
view of the child to outline a situa- 
tion that is most unchildlike in its 
significance. He has in each story 
explored the discrepancy between 
the child’s world and the adult’s 
world by concentrating the action 
around a single unforgettable indi- 
vidual and by describing the kind 
of fear inspired in the child or chil- 
dren. In “Barn Burning” the boy 
manages, through knowledge and 
primitive insight, to escape his child’s 
world of fear and despair, but in 
“That Evening Sun” the children 
have no such understanding and they 
succeed only in reducing the hap- 
penings of the adult world to an 
absurd, meaningless size. The first 
story is at once strong and sensitive 
and poetic; the second is more com- 
plex in its nature, more indirect in 
its technique. Both are carefully 
fashioned stories—the work of a 
craftsman—and both illuminate 
some of the major techniques as well 
as the themes of Faulkner’s more 
fully developed forms. 


The Dummy 


BEATRICE LEVIN 


EFORE she opened her eyes 

she knew there was some- 

thing different about this 
dawning day—a quality unlike that 
of any previous day of her life. 
Through the high-barred windows 
the sun drifted, the yellow pattern 
greeting her half-opened eyes in 
stripes. The bars on the basement 
windows were not to keep her in, 
but to deep danger out. 

Yet Dr. Stephanie Ellis knew that 
no bars, none anywhere, could pro- 
tect her should the prisoners want 
to come in. What protected her was 
her relationship with her patients— 
a good relationship. She stretched in 
bed. What was so important about 
this morning, this special Thursday? 
How did it happen that her heart 
filled her chest in a strange wom- 
anly way? 

Not her interview with Vining, 
surely, for she had been looking for- 
ward to this Thursday and the long 
session with the man the other pris- 
oners called “the dummy.” 

In the six months since she had 
been the first female doctor assigned 
to this no-woman’s land by the Pub- 
lic Health Service (from the rela- 
tively secluded atmosphere of the 
Department of Criminal Psychology 
of a western university), she had 
come to feel a real affection for 
“the dummy.” Most criminals are 
emotionally immature and unstable. 
In all the time she had watched the 
former doctor, Vining—in the li- 
brary evenings, in the laboratory 
where he worked, at meals, during 


interviews—she had never seen him 
behave like a self-reflexive egotist. 
He had, Stephanie Ellis thought, a 
sense of proportion. His values 
struck her as relatively normal and 
decent. Even without speech, he was 
able to express friendliness and 
warmth toward his fellow prisoners. 
The men talked to him. He listened 
sympathetically, nodding, his eyes on 
their faces—the moronic, criminal, 
inverted faces. 

“You know, Dr. Ellis,” the 
warden told her one day, “Vining’s 
life ain’t worth a nickle if the con- 
victs know he can talk. He’s been 
told things.” 

“We don’t know he can talk.” 

“But you think he can.” 

She only nodded. “I hope he can.” 

In the newly tiled bathroom, Dr. 
Ellis brushed her teeth. Only a few 
fillings, she thought. They were 
good teeth for a woman of thirty- 
nine—what had she said? She held 
the brush in a suddenly rigid hand. 
A woman of thirty-nine? So that 
was what had bothered her when 
she awoke! 

Today was her birthday. Today 
she left the thirties forever. Today 
she was forty. And forty is an old 
maid. 

She put the brush in its holder on 
the wall. She plucked out a stray 
grey hair, brushing back the copper- 
colored gleaming mass into a smooth 
bun. Her prisoner orderly had once 
asked her to let her hair down so 
he could see how long it was, and 
after a long hesitation, seeing how 
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much the man wanted it, she had 
taken out the pins. Vining had 
walked in with a report for her from 
the lab. Vining’s eyes had held a 
moment of terrible vulnerability and 
total comprehension. As she had 
combed her hair and turned the knot 
back up at the nap of her neck, she 
had felt warm all over, and her heart 
had beat with unaccustomed thick- 
ness. 

Forty, she told herself, grimacing. 
Whoever said life began at forty— 
was—nuts. She showered and dried 
herself vigorously, seeing her firm 
sinewy body in the long mirror. She 
had probably changed since twenty, 
but not very much she told herself. 
She slipped into her best sheer slip. 
Over her neat cotton print dress 
she wore the doctor’s starched white 
coat that the prison supplied. She 
wore heavy, rather ugly laced shoes 
with white stockings. She didn’t 
have to wear regulation outfits. She 
was a doctor, not a nurse, but she 
had decided it was a decent thing 
to do for the men whose ideas of 
women were an odd combination of 
illusion and reality. They were vocal 
in their hatred of cheap women, 
even though they took their sex on 
the lowest, meanest levels. ““Good”’ 
women were set up on pedestals. 

She was woman enough to like the 
pedestal. As she walked across the 
prison yard she felt the half-hidden 
shadowy faces behind bars, and she 
quickened to a brisker step. Behind 
bars, the men noticed her new pace 
and began to clap their hands and 
beat time. She found herself com- 
pulsively half dancing across the 
courtyard to breakfast. Even though 
they had learned to respect her— 
even like her—this hazing would 


never stop altogether. It was almost 
a good-natured joke which she could 
enjoy a little herself. She waved to- 
ward the clapping men and smiled. 
How much does a smile cost, after 
all? She was rewarded by a shout: 
“God girl, doc!” 

Good girl. A good forty-year-old 
girl. 

Then suddenly it began, a singing 
that was almost bawdy, like the 
voices of drunken men in an after- 
midnight tavern, the great rising 
roar of hundreds of prisoners’ voices: 
“Happy birthday to you! Happy 
birthday to you! Happy birthday, 
dear Doc Ellis! Happy birthday to 
you...” The song came in engulf- 
ing waves from all sides of the court- 
yard as she stood stock still, turning 
and trying to see their faces behind 
the shadowy bars, feeling the hot 
blood pounding in her face. 

How had they found out? By 
what insoluble machinations had 
they learned? Every man among 
them, some bewhiskered, some with 
lathered morning faces, all of them 
criminals, knew that it was her 
birthday, but more than that, they 
knew she was forty years old today. 

In the sunlit dining room the 
warden and the prison doctor, not 
bothering to set down their coffee 
cups, rose slightly from their seats 
and Stephanie Ellis gestured to them 
to remain seated. 

“Good morning,” she said cheer- 
fully. 

“Happy birthday!” the warden 
smiled, looking like a successful bank 
president. “Heard about you as you 
came across the yard.” 

She shook her head. “How did 
they find out?” 

“There’s nothing they don’t 
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know,” Dr. Leeds said, his eyes meas- 
uring her hands and fine wrists. He’d 
like to undress me, she thought as 
she sat down. The Negro waiter 
brought her grapefruit, gave her a 
wide-toothed grin. “What’ll ya’all 
have for a boithday breakfahast?” 

“The usual,” she answered. 
“Thanks.” 

The warden was checking the 
typed schedule beside his plate. 
“Thursday. You seeing Vining again 
today?” 

She nodded. 

Dr. Leeds frowned, put too much 
sugar into his freshly poured cup of 
coffee. ““What do you hope to gain? 
That man’s up for life. You might 
possibly get him transferred to a 
mental institution. He’s happy here; 
let him be.” 

She ate a segment of grapefruit 
and the cherry. “Happy is hardly 
the word to describe a man who 
hasn’t talked in twenty years. And 
one who tried to commit suicide 
several times.” 

The warden spoke quickly. “But 
there’s been none of that monkey 
business for fifteen years.” 

“A doctor who kills his wife and 
three kids—just because he thinks 
his wife’s been fooling around with 
the hired man,” said Dr. Leeds, “‘de- 
serves to kill himself.” 

She looked up sharply. “Human 
life has value.” She used the squelch- 
ing tone she had used in the past 
with unruly students. “Even in men 
like Vining.” 

“You mean,” Dr. Leeds said, “es- 
pecially in men like Vining.” 

She put down her spoon. Dr. 
Leeds had never ventured so far 
before. “I resent that.” 

“Come now,” Dr. Leeds cajoled, 


“surely you won’t deny you are in- 
volved with the man.” 

“’m involved with all my pa- 
tients.” 

“And fond of him?” 

“I am fond of many of them,” 
= said. “I try to be fond of them 
all.” 

“But with Vining,” he pressed, 
“you didn’t have to try very hard.” 

She was furious. She hadn’t been 
so disturbed since she was sixteen. 
She hadn’t let herself be. She remem- 
bered her mother sitting at some 
meal—was it breakfast then, too?— 
across from her at the table, saying, 
“Stephanie, dear, you don’t know 
your own mind. The boy’s only 
eighteen! Wait a few years! You 
don’t know what love means.” 

Nothing had come of that except 
heartbreak, and she had promised 
herself she’d never go through that 
inferno again. Vining. Was she in 
love with a patient—a prisoner—a 
man up for life for the murder of 
his wife and family? She shook her 
head. Her hand trembled as she 
poured a little cream into the coffee 
Smith had brought her. The strang- 
est thoughts were running through 
the back of her mind, lapping over 
each other like great waves on a 
stormy shore: she would get Dr. 
Vining to the State Mental Hospital. 
She would prove he had been tem- 
porarily deranged. She would get 
him excellent treatment and get his 
speech restored. She would get him 
paroled. She would vouch for him. 
They would go away—where no one 
knew him—to the Bahamas—no one 
in the Bahamas ever heard of a Dr. 
Vining. They would set up practice 
together. They would live an idyllic 
life. She heard Dr. Leeds speaking . . . 
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“Blushing! Aren’t you a little old 
for blushing, Dr. Ellis?” She had no 
voice for reply, and he went on with 
what he had been saying. “Vining 
comes home after a night visit de- 
livering a baby. He claims he found 
his house burned down, his wife and 
three children dead. The front pages 
of every Texas newspaper carried the 
photograph of his family, the pretty 
wife and three little girls. The in- 
vestigation proves the children had 
not been burned to death but had 
been smothered, that the wife had 
been killed—not by fire or smoke, 
but by a blow of a blunt instrument. 
The investigators held that the house 
was set afire after the children and 
mother were dead.” 

“IT know all that,” Stephanie Ellis 
heard herself say in a prim school- 
teacher voice, as she might have 
spoken to one boy telling tales on 
another. 

“Under questioning,” Dr. Leeds 
continued, nonplussed, “Dr. Vining 
had at first denied knowledge of the 
murder. Then he stopped talking al- 
together, those funny sounds he 
makes coming out of his throat.” 

It was an effort for her to go on 
making everyday motions. She broke 
off a flaky bit of Danish pastry. 
The baker in this prison was a man 
up for five years for repeated petty 
larceny, and there wasn’t a prisoner 
or a guard who wouldn’t hate to see 
the baker paroled. 

Dr. Leeds continued. “He signed 
a confession. Claimed he didn’t re- 
member anything about the crime, 
but that he had considered ways of 
killing his family and he must have 
done it in a moment of loss of men- 
tal control.” 

Dr. Ellis leaned forward, the sun 


sparkling the red gold in her copper 
hair: “Dr. Vining was mentally de- 
ranged when he murdered his fam- 
ily. To judge a man in a courtroom 
without distinguishing between a 
mentally healthy and mentally sick 
man is an error as primitive as failing 
to distinguish between an accident 
and a deed done with considered 
malice.” 

Dr. Leeds pointed an accusing 
finger at her and shook it. ““There’s 
the rub,” he said. ““The doctor ad- 
mits he was thinking about ways of 
killing his family. He wanted re- 
venge for his wife’s faithlessness.” 

The warden pushed back his chair 
noisily. “I got work to do,” he said. 
“Your day off tomorrow, Dr. Ellis? 
Then I'll see you Saturday.” 

He left them, and Stephanie sat 
with a sharp line on her forehead, 
worried but not really thinking. 
“What bothers me,” she said, “‘is 
that he should have temporary in- 
sanity under duress and yet remain 
to all appearances a normal man.” 

“Normal?” Dr. Leeds shook his 
heavy head, and the fat of his dou- 
ble chin trembled. ‘““What about his 
muteness?” 

She waved her hand. “Other than 
that, I mean.” 

““He’s a damn good lab techni- 
cian,” Dr. Leeds admitted. 

“You'd hate to lose him, wouldn’t 
you?” Her voice was feminine and 
almost teasing. He grinned. 

“Oh, I’m not going to. He’s up 
for life.” 

He laughed, and she wondered 
what kind of a man comes to a prison 
to spend his life as its doctor. 

““He’s been my lab technician for 
fifteen years,” Dr. Leeds said. 

Stephanie leaned forward and 
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asked intensely, “Dr. Leeds, in all 
these years, has he shown hate or 
psychopathic behavior?” 

Dr. Leeds shrugged. “I wouldn’t 
know psychopathic behavior if you 
spelled it for me.” 

“Come on,” she urged, “you’re a 
doctor. You know a normal man.” 

He gave her a knowing half-smile. 
“All right,” he conceded, “I trust 
him. His reports are accurate. He’s 
interested in his lab work. He’s smart 
—even brilliant.” 

“Thanks,” she said. 

He shook his head and got up to 
go. “For your own sake, Dr. Ellis,” 
he began. 

But she interrupted, “For my 
sake,” she said sharply, “‘I’ll take care 
of my personal life and you take care 
of yours.” 

The morning was busy with rou- 
tine tests for incoming prisoners. 
When her orderly left, she rested 
with her head on her desk at noon. 

After lunch, Vining came and Dr. 
Ellis indicated her typewriter with 
a pile of white paper beside it. 

“Sit down, Dr. Vining,” she said. 
The prisoners called him “Dummy” 
and everyone else just “Vining,” but 
Dr. Ellis always used the courtesy 
of his earned title. “I want you to 
do something for me. Would you 
type out everything you remember 
about your crime?” 

His startled eyes flew open. In 
their previous interviews, Dr. Ellis 
had asked conversational questions 
which he had answered by nodding 
yes or shaking his head no. 

He sat down before the type- 
writer and she leaned back in her 
swivel chair at her desk and watched 
him. For a long moment, he had a 
pensive expression on his lean face, 


and his lips were soft with thought- 
fulness. He took a piece of paper 
and rolled it into the machine and 
she saw him smile a little. He had 
taught himself to type since he be- 
came lab technician, and his strong 
fingers that had once been so useful 
to society lay for a moment on the 
home row of keys on the typewriter. 
Then he shifted to capital letters 
and typed for a minute. He pulled 
the paper out of the carriage and 
handed it to her. She read. 


“HAPPY BIRTHDAY, DEAR DR. 
ELL. I LOVE YOU.” 


She held the sheet in a trembling 
hand. She could not trust herself to 
meet his eyes, but felt him close to 
her and felt her knees running to 
warm wax. She forced herself to 
gesture toward the pile of white pa- 
per next to her portable typewriter, 
and then with the birthday greeting 
in her hand, she walked out of the 
room. My God, dear God. 

She went to the library and 
checked the records of the books 
Vining had signed for. Mostly they 
were current periodicals on new lab- 
oratory techniques or medical jour- 
nals made available to him by Dr. 
Leeds. But there was an occasional 
novel and sometimes a magazine. 
What he read was exactly what 
you'd expect a former doctor who 
was imprisoned, to read. She sat at 
the table and stared unseeingly at 
the bars on the windows and at the 
hot yellow sunshine flooding the 
room. 

When she returned to her office 
Vining was gone. He had left several 
typed sheets on her desk and these 
she read with more than clinical in- 
terest, reading them the way she had 
once read love letters from a sixteen 
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year old boy: between the lines, into 
the words—delving, interpreting, 
hoping—reading with a longing that 
was intensified by all the years of 
sublimating. 

“There were three daughters,” 
Vining had written. “Sarah was 
seven and she danced. Michele was 
only five, but she played the har- 
monica—you should have heard how 
she could play—real tunes. Once she 
played ‘Happy Birthday’ for me 
without a mistake. I remember that 
birthday. And Susie was only four. 
She did finger painting . . . very 
good finger painting. They were 
all blonde—but different shades of 
blonde. Sarah’s hair was almost 
white because she was out in the 
hot Texas sun so much. She was 
freckled. Michele’s hair was golden, 
and Susie’s had a little red in it, more 
yellow than yours, but yours reminds 
me of hers. Susie was the baby.” 

Vining had written out in great 
detail for her how he had discovered 
his wife was having an affair with 
the hired man. The man was a vul- 
gar illiterate whom Vining had hired 
as much out of pity as out of need 
for a general handyman to do yard 
work and chores. 

How his wife could have been at- 
tracted to such an uncouth man was 
more than Vining could understand. 
He wrote how he had brooded about 
his wife’s infidelity and wondered 
about the parenthood of his children. 
He wondered what kind of a life 
they would have if an issue of their 
legitimacy ever became public. He 
was so burdened by the horror of his 
thoughts that he brooded constantly. 
Depressed and bitter, his chief con- 
cern was for his children. He studied 
painless methods of putting them to 


death. Finally he had decided on in- 
jecting something into their veins in 
their sleep. But the horror of the 
idea was so repulsive to him he 
couldn’t bring himself to do it. 

“T can’t remember how I killed 
them,” he had typed. “All I recall is 
coming home after spending the 
night with the woman who suffered 
so terribly having twins—it was a 
breech birth. I was dead tired. And 
when I approached my house, I saw 
smoke and I thought: when did I 
set fire to my house?—You see, I’d 
even considered doing that, although 
I have no recollection at all of kill- 
ing my family or of setting the fire. 
My mind is a complete blank about 
the crime. I know I considered ways 
of doing it. But I remember nothing 
of the act.” 

She placed Dr. Vining’s birthday 
greeting on top of the pages he had 
typed and folded them slowly to- 
gether, and she began to consider 
what she had to do. She called the 
warden and asked for the loan of a 
prison car for the day. 

“I’m going to leave early this eve- 
ning, and I'll be back tomorrow 
night, Warden,” she said. 

“That'll be just fine,” he agreed 
amiably. “T’ll have the car at the gate 
for you when you’re ready to go.” 

“About half an hour,” she said. 

“Sounds like you’re in a hurry.” 

She managed to laugh. “A little.” 

Dr. Vining’s home town, Mc- 
Sands, was a hundred and eighty 
miles from the prison, a hot drive 
on a June day in Texas. In so small 
a town it wasn’t difficult to trace 
down the woman who had had twins 
twenty years before. Dr. Ellis had 
gone into thé local pharmacy for a 
cold drink. The young man at the 
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counter had served her, remarking, 
““You’re a stranger in town.” 

“Yes,” she had answered, “I’m 
looking for some twenty-year-old 
twins.” 

He had looked startled for a mo- 
ment. “That ain’t hard. Only twins 
in town are the Callahan girls, and 
I’m engaged to one of them.” 

“Well, I’m in luck today.” 

““Whatdya want with ’em?” 

“Not with them,” Dr. Ellis has- 
tened to reassure the young man. 
“T want to talk with their mother.” 

“Mrs. Callahan lives just up the 
street a piece in that big white 
house.” 

The sun was setting when Steph- 
anie Ellis rang the bell of the big, 
barnlike house. The mother of the 
twins was as friendly as a well ad- 
justed puppy, and delighted when 
Stephanie told her who she was and 
explained that Dr. Vining might be 
eligible for parole. 

“All these years I’ve been fixin’ 
to go see him up at that there prison, 
but you know how it is. . .” She 
smoothed back her hair which was 
grey, but worn in a young and up- 
to-date style. The house was big and 
cool. On the floor there was a fine 
Navajo rug and on the walls Indian 
watercolors handsomely framed. 
“T’ll never forget how shocked I was. 
There he had sat all night by my bed. 
He was kind. Helped with soft talk. 
Got these babies born gentle-like. 
Every woman who ever had him for 
her babies said he was the gentlest 
doctor. And all the time his wife 
and kiddies—why they musta been 
dead before he left home, and him 
asettin’ at my bedside big as life with 
that on his conscience.” She shook 


her head. “‘When the sheriff told me 


about them kiddies, why, I said, “Let 
’em have at him, no pity from 
ey 

“Made more news around here 
than anythin’ else ever happened. 
We still got the same sheriff. He 
lives over on the next block. I’d like 
for you to talk with him.” 

Dr. Ellis tried to relax while Mrs. 
Callahan made her phone call. ““He’ll 
be over pronto,” she said returning. 
She stood for a moment studying 
Stephanie, as if wondering what réle 
the psychiatrist played in the doc- 
tor’s life now. Then she asked, ““How 
about a Coke?” 

“A Coke would hit the spot,” she 
said, and Mrs. Callahan brought 
them after a few minutes—tall 
glasses with ice cubes clinking. There 
was a platter of brownies, too. 

“[’'m going to make up a little 
box of these brownies for you to 
take back to Dr. Vining. Will you? 
You know,” she stopped thought- 
fully, holding the bedewed glass in 
her hand, “I never did pay for the 
twins’ delivery.” 

The brownie was delicious, and 
Stephanie realized that she had 
driven over four hours and it was 
long past her usual supper hour. 
Outside the hot sun had set, and 
the windows were darkening. By 
the time the sheriff arrived it was 
night. 

He came in wiping his brow with 
a red handkerchief, his gun heavy 
and conspicuous on his hip. 

“I’m Dr. Ellis from the State 
Prison,” she introduced herself. 

“Didn’t know they had lady doc- 
tors over there,” he said, but not as 
brusquely as he might have. 

“l’m a psychiatrist,” she ex- 
plained. “I’m interested in Dr. Vin- 
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ing’s case.” 

“Oh, sure,” he said, sitting down 
with his legs sprawled out before 
him. 

“Will you have a Coke,” Mrs. 
Callahan asked. 

“Sure will,” the sheriff agreed. As 
soon as Mrs. Callahan had left, he 
said, “Matter of fact, I was over to 
the prison today. Coincidence: fi- 
nally got some red-handed evidence 
on that old hired hand, Ned Bruce. 
Used to work on Dr. Vining’s place, 
only time he wasn’t in trouble ’round 
here. We’ve had him in jail for being 
drunk so many times, and stealin’ 
and I don’t know what all, but fi- 
nally got him on murder.” 

“Murder!” Dr. Ellis sat down, her 
knees trembling, her limbs refusing 
to support her. 

“Killed an old reprobate like him- 
self in a fight over a bottle of liquor, 
but it’s murder anyway.” 

She leaned forward. “Did he tes- 
tify at the trial for Dr. Vining?” 

“Weren’t much of a trial,” the 
sheriff said, straightening up to 
accept the Coke Mrs. Callahan 
brought. 

“Under questioning, Dr. Vining 
at first denied knowledge of the 
murder. Then suddenly he stopped 
talking. He signed a confession and 
penciled a note underneath vowin’ 
he’d never talk again. Punishin’ his- 
self for killin’ his family, I guess.” 

The bell rang and Mrs. Callahan 
opened the door. Three people came 
in, a young girl in a lovely white 
dress, the young man from the drug 
store and an older man, bald as a 
billiard ball. Mrs. Callahan made the 
necessary introductions: “Dr. Ellis 
from the State Prison, and this is 
my daughter Janice, her fiancé 


Peter Lawson and the druggist, 
Peter’s daddy, Colonel Lawson.” 

“You’re up here about Dr. Vin- 
ing?” Colonel Lawson asked. “He 
get a chance for parole?” 

“T hope so,” Dr. Ellis said. “I’m 
really not here on official business. 
Just playing detective,” she laughed 
self-consciously. 

“Well, his practice ain’t worth a 
nickle around here,” Colonel Law- 
son said, not unkindly, “but you tell 
him any time he comes out, there’s 
a job in my prescription place for 
him. He could learn prescriptioning 
pretty quick.” 

She held to the first phrase Col- 
onel Lawson had said, “His practice 
ain’t worth a nickle . . .” and she 
remembered that the warden had said 
something similar: “His life ain’t 
worth a nickle if the other prisoners 
find out he can talk.” 

It was after ten when Stephanie 
Ellis came down the white wide steps 
of the Callahan house. She drove 
back to the prison with the lights 
of the prison-owned car splitting the 
darkness before her on the lonely 
black-topped highway. In the sky 
the stars were sharp, and a plane 
made its own red and white twin- 
kling constellation below Orion. 

How could Vining have sat all 
night by a woman giving birth to 
twins and still be able to kill his 
family and burn his house by sun- 
up? Stephanie began to believe what 
she wanted most in the world to 
believe: Vining had never killed his 
family. She thought she might have 
been able to prove it twenty years 
before if she had had the same evi- 
dence. Dr. Vining, Stephanie told 
herself, suffered from a reactive de- 
pression with delusions. He thought 
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he had actually killed his family 
because he had plotted ways of doing 
it. The temporary aberration of rea- 
soning accounted for his loss of 
speech. 

But the sheriff had told Stephanie 
that Vining had vowed never to 
talk again. A self-inflicted punish- 
ment. Stephanie shook her head, 
pressed her foot hard on the gas and 
felt the night wind against her face. 
The vow had come after the miser- 
able man found he couldn’t talk. 

The whole traumatic experience 
had resulted in his muteness. Vining 
thought he could speak if he wanted 
to, but speech was actually beyond 
his will. Psychiatrically, such a con- 
dition is known as a catathymic 
crisis. : 

With compassionate: psychother- 
apy Dr. Vining would be convinced 
that he had never killed his family. 
But who had? If Dr. Vining had 
been convicted of a crime he had 
never done—and Stephanie was now 
convinced of it—who had killed the 
three little girls and his wife? 

The swimming beams of the pris- 
on’s giant searchlights swept across 
the sky ahead of her, and soon the 
medieval outlines of the prison 
loomed against the horizon. She 
thought: I’m in love with a man 
who has spent twenty years within 
those walls. Can he resume a normal 
life? She flashed her car lights as a 
signal which authorized the opening 
of the prison gate. 

Yes, she told herself, Dr. Vining 
would be able to adjust to life in 
the world again, but it would not 
be as if his family had not been mur- 
dered. The wounds of that loss, the 
original horror of finding the woman 
he adored was unfaithful, the loss of 


his three little girls would always 
scar his life. 

She turned the prison car over 
to the guard at the gate and carry- 
ing the box of brownies from Mrs. 
Callahan she made her way across 
the prison yard, conscious of eyes 
following her from behind the dark- 
ened barred windows. 

It was two o’clock in the morning 
and she was tired. She was dead tired. 
She sat down, fully dressed, on the 
edge of her bed and buried her head 
in her hands, her heart bursting with 
need. All of her adult life she had 
been working with men and keeping 
herself from becoming emotionally 
involved with any one of them. And 
now, forty years old, she was in love. 
She shook her head. She would sleep. 
And in the morning, she would have 
to have a talk with the warden. 

It was the warden who sought her 
out next morning. She heard the 
knocking at her door before she was 
awake, and she sat up, still half 
asleep, asking, ‘““Who is it?” 

“Warden,” came the answering 
voice. She saw the clock, and forced 
herself to focus on its hands: ‘Ten- 
thirty!” Then she remembered how 
tired she had been. 

“Just a minute,” Stephanie said, 
quickly loosening the pins from her 
hair as she got out of bed. She 
brushed and combed with frantic 
strokes, turned the smooth bun up 
at the back of her neck and returned 
the pins in their places. She slipped 
into a concealing housecoat. The 
morning was warm, and the sun 
golden as it streamed in between the 
bars of the high windows. She 
opened the door. “I’m sorry—” She 
saw his face. ““What’s wrong?” 

He jerked his head toward her 
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office. ““Let’s go where we can talk.” 

“Shall I get dressed first?” 

“No, come along like that. It'll 
do.” 

She followed him and closed the 
door. They stood facing each other. 
“Is it Vining?” she managed in a 
hoarse voice, frightened. Frightened 
for the first time since she was a 
child. 

“Tt’s about Vining. Don’t get pan- 
icked. He’s o.k. But it’s terrible— 
what a miscarriage of justice.” 

“What? Tell me!” she demanded. 

“We got a man in here yesterday 
—talked a lot. Name of Bruce.” 

“Ned Bruce!” she exclaimed. 

“Ned Bruce. You knew? How did 
you know?” 

She shook her head. ““What about 
him?” 

“He was Vining’s hired man. The 
one having the affair with Vining’s 
wife.” 

“Yes? Yes?” 

“We were up half the night with 
him. He confessed to killing the 
wife and three kids.” 

Stephanie pulled out her chair and 
sat down heavily. For a long mo- 
ment she felt the slow pounding of 
her heart and she felt nothing else. 
Then she said thickly, “Say that 
again.” 

“You had a hunch, didn’t you, 
Dr. Ellis?” The warden was looking 
at her like a kindly sympathetic 
father. “You had a hunch Vining 
was innocent.” 

“T didn’t see how a man like that 
could have...” 

“We get all kinds in here... 
But twenty years... And he never 
said a word... .” 

“You mean if he’d proclaimed his 
innocence you might have done 


>> 


something... 

The warden was honest. “No.” he 
admitted, “probably not. A pity 
though, twenty years . . . He’d have 
been eligible for parole in another 
sew 

She stood up. “Warden, do me a 
favor?” 

“Sure, anything .. .” 

“Send him in to me, will you?” 

“Right away.” 

““Has he been told?” 

“No, thought you’d be the right 
one to tell him.” 

“Thanks,” she said. After he left, 
she sat at her desk, staring out to the 
prison yard where the uniformed 
men were weeding the central gar- 
den. She ought to get dressed, she 
thought. Her orderly came in, looked 
startled. 

“Good morning,” she managed in 
a distant voice. “Could you get me 
a cup of coffee and a buttered roll?” 

“You bet,” he said, staring at her. 
He had never seen her in anything 
but the starched white coat provided 
by the prison laundry. 

“Wait a minute,” she said. “Never 
mind the roll. Bring me two cups of 
coffee.” 

She went back to her room and 
got the small box of brownies. Vin- 
ing was waiting in her office when 
she returned, still in her housecoat. 
She handed him the box of brownies. 
“You'll never guess who these are 
from!” she said. 

He held the box with disbelief, 
the first gift he had had in twenty 
years. She felt the hot tears burning 
behind her eyes. His sensitive face 
was suddenly flushed and strangely 
beautiful. He pointed his finger at 
her. Who else? he thought. After 


his twenty years of confinement in 
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prison, who else would suddenly re- 
member him? 

“Open it,” she managed, her 
breath fluttering, coming uncer- 
tainly, panting short and breathless 
like a nervous child. 

He opened the box with a curious, 
trembling hand, and folding back 
the paper found the brownies. He 
smiled in wonder, meeting her eyes. 
She looked very serious. She had 
thought through what she must do. 
She had considered the danger of the 
men in the prison learning he could 
talk, and the danger to himself to be 
suddenly free. 

“Do you remember Mrs. Callahan 
in McSands?” she asked, nodding to- 
ward the brownies. 

He laughed out loud and held up 
two fingers. Behind him the sun 
came through the window and made 
bars, elongated and black, shadowed 
on the wall. 

“Twins,” she said. “Yes, you do 
remember!” She leaned intently to- 
ward him. “I saw her yesterday.” 

His face lost the laughter. He 
studied her warily. The orderly 
brought the coffee just then—a pot 
of it with two cups on a tray. He 
set it down, staring from one to 
the other. Stephanie knew that in 
ten minutes word would be all over 
the prison yard that Dr. Ellis and 
the dummy were having coffee to- 
gether. 

“Sit down, Dr. Vining,” Dr. Ellis 
said. “I haven’t had breakfast yet.” 

He hesitated a moment. For 
twenty years, he hadn’t shared a bite 
of food with a woman. 

“Come on,” she urged. He sat 
down, and she poured the coffee, 
speaking in a considered way. “I 
have something to tell you. Some- 


thing important.” 

Suddenly there was sweat on his 
forehead. The pupils of his eyes di- 
lated. He was breathing fast. 

She tried to speak in a controlled, 
even way, but her heart was pound- 
ing. ““You’re going to an institution 
for the mentally ill.” 

His eyes flew open. She hurried 
on. “The prisoners will hear you are 
there. They'll learn that you’ve been 
cured—a miraculous cure. They’ll 
know—maybe they know already— 
that you’re an innocent man.” 

He seized her hand and held it 
prayerfully. She began to tremble, 
and with desperate persuasiveness 
she spoke. “Dr. Vining, speak to 
me!” He made a thick clumsy sound 
in his throat, like a grunt, and his 
face was red with effort. 

“Tell me you love me!” she cried. 

She could see the truth in his eyes, 
and she stood up and clasped his head 
against her breast, against the silk of 
her housecoat, and she cried, “You 
didn’t kill your family! The hired 
man did it! He confessed. We know 
you’re innocent.” 

She felt him come alive and his 
arms came around her in a grip of 
speechless yet joyous desire. She sat 
down again, facing him and took his 
flushed face in her hands, demand- 
ing: “Speak! Speak to me!” The oily, 
perspiring skin, freshly shaven, was 
velvet soft and delicious to her 
touch, thrilling her as she had never 
been thrilled before. 

He drew her face close to his and 
smoothed her soft hair and clasped 
the bun at the nape of her neck. He 
put his lips hard on hers and crushed 
her against him with a clumsy hun- 
gry grip, and she kissed him back, 
hard, hard, harder. And suddenly 
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she heard him speaking into her strange but the words unmistakable: 
mouth, the unused voice rusty and “I love you.” 


When the Roads to Your Home Are Closed 


RICHARD KELLY 


When the roads to your home are closed 

In the cold and the trees are dumb 

With old winds and memories of this land, 

I believe that the sun will break 

Through your windows to startle you, 
Folding down shadows, to bring you up smiling 
Out to the door where you'll think 

Of the old branch of lilac alone 


In the sun upon a white table 


In this singular road of light to your winter. 


Existentialism in Extremis * 


CHARLES I. 


F LATE a movement has 
sprung up to utilize the in- 
tuitions of Kierkegaard in 

erecting a system of poetics. One 
critic, for example, George Whalley, 
in Poetic Process, explicitly acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to the insights 
of Kierkegaard, and his style takes on 
a mystical ring as he seeks to explore 
the creative process and account for 
the miracle of expression that is the 
achieved poem. The function of 
the artist, he holds, is priest-like; 
“through the laying on of hands, by 
the ritual ordonnance of the sensory 
materials, a state of grace may be 
induced in the reader,” when he is 
in a responsive frame of mind. Thus 
a work of art, like a sacrament, 
makes possible a deeper and more 
illuminating approach to reality. In 
short, art is interpreted as a vehicle 
of truths that are timeless and eter- 
nal. Between art and religion there 
is a vivid, underlying connection 
that is to be found in the integrity 
of the inner life of the poet. 

But can art, as Matthew Arnold 
had hoped, take the place of reli- 
gion? Can the poet become, as it 
were, the dispenser of aesthetic sac- 
raments, the high priest of art? 
Though it is obvious that art can- 
not be used as a substitute for reli- 
gion—that would be not only a 
sacrilegious confusion of categories 
but a perversion of Kierkegaard’s 
basic teachings—there can be no 
denying that a vital relationship ex- 
ists, and has always existed, between 
art and religion. But on what terms? 


GLICKSBERG 


How does this relationship function 
in the shaping of a work of art? 
Which is primary, the religious or 
the aesthetic impulse, and how do 
the two forces interpenetrate? What 
is the Kierkegaardian critic to make 
of the artist’s non-conformity, his 
curious addiction to the evil of 
heresy, his refusal to bow before the 
Lord? George Whalley frankly ad- 
mits that his thesis at this point en- 
counters formidable difficulties. He 
does not deny that art has its heresies, 
but he accounts for them in a man- 
ner that is casuistic rather than con- 
vincing. These eruptions of heresy 
in art are not “dogmatic diversions 
so much as the truncations of aware- 
ness, the rejections of responsibility, 
the willful assertions that are all 
comprehended within the single sin 
of pride, the desolating game of 
playing at being God; these end in 
despair by a process of apostasy...” 
Strange doctrine, indeed! Is the art 
of poetry to be judged by a Deca- 
logue of imperatives? Is art damaged 
by the presence of heresy? Are we 
to assume that the religious vision 
produces the purest and most sub- 
lime works of art? 

George Whalley avoids these pit- 
falls of the doctrinaire and the di- 
dactic by taking a higher stand. 
These heresies are an integral part 
of the journey of the soul toward 
apprehension of the divine, toward 
that communion with the ground of 

*Another article by the author, related to the 


present article, will be published in the next issue of 
this magazine. 
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language and understanding. For 
being which is beyond the limits of 
Kierkegaard, to whom Whalley re- 
fers at this juncture, holds that every 
human being who is not conscious 
of himself as spirit and of God as 
spirit is bound to fall into despair. 
Thus we come full circle: life lived 
aesthetically results inevitably in this 
impasse, but life that is not lived 
aesthetically results in the death of 
art. 

What then is the high responsi- 
bility to which the artist is com- 
mitted? Is he self-sufficient, beyond 
good and evil, indifferent, as Joyce 
would have him, to the spectacle of 
existence in all its vicissitudes of light 
and darkness, comedy and tragedy, 
dedicated single-mindedly to the 
task of revealing the truth imagi- 
natively? Here, from the religious 
point of view, is the most dangerous 
heresy of all, the mark of the artist’s 
inordinate lust for power. Art is not 
an end in itself. Intelligence is not 
enough in the analysis of art nor is 
sensibility a sufficient criterion of 
judgment. The critic must go be- 
yond and extend aesthetic sensibility, 
as T. S. Eliot demands, into the 
sphere of spiritual perception. 

Yet the Existentialist critic fails 
to take up the profoundly impor- 
tant question of how the Kierke- 
gaardian aesthetic can be made to 
work, how it applies to the creative 
process, how the poet as well as the 
critic can make use of it, what its 
limitations as well as its positive vir- 
tues are. For the Kierkegaardian the- 
ology is immediately caught on the 
horns of a dilemma: how can the 
poet address God directly? If God is 
conceived as the Wholly Other, then 
whatever conception language forms 


of God—that He is not. As the 
Ground of Being, He transcends and 
therefore negates all that the poet 
can say of Him. Thus mysticism is 
not only a flight beyond the limits 
of reason but also the antithesis of 
art; it would fain rise above the 
plane of the human and utterly dis- 
solve the world of matter. In other 
words, the mystical spirit, if it is 
carried resolutely to its highest point, 
seeks that Nirvana of Nothingness 
in which art is reduced to a species 
of childish illusion. The poet who 
beholds God has already transcended 
the aesthetic temptation, for the re- 
ligious intuition is total and exclu- 
sive. Thus the price the mystical 
poet must pay, if he carries his 
mysticism far enough, is that he 
must disqualify himself from prac- 
ticing his art. How does Kierkegaard 
deal with these contradictions? 

His aesthetic speculations (and 
the term “aesthetic” for Kierkegaard 
means any attachment to the world 
of the senses, the world of time, 
which has not yet reached the ethical 
and the religious stage) are inti- 
mately bound up with his religious 
outlook. The subjective religious 
thinker, unlike the sense-beguiled 
poet, perceives that it is impossible 
to establish a direct communication 
with God. Kierkegaard’s stress is on 
the incommunicability of the rela- 
tionship between God and man—a 
secret communion that cannot be 
passed on to others. “Everything 
subjective, which through its dialec- 
tical inwardness eludes a direct form 
of expression, is an essential secret.” 

The existential poet, if he is to 
create at all, must embrace the nega- 
tive as well as the positive pole in 
his relation to the truth. For exam- 
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ple, the contradiction between the 
eternal and the process of becoming 
in which the individual is involved 
can only be voiced negatively. Hence 
the poet who penetrates into the 
depths of inwardness will not be 
guilty of the folly of direct state- 
ment; instead, he will heighten his 
awareness of the negative: namely, 
what Kierkegaard calls the negativity 
of the infinite in existence. The ex- 
istential poet, like the subjective ex- 
isting thinker, will constantly keep 
open “the wound of the negative.” 
Thus wounded, the poet will realize 
the ever-baffling difficulty of fram- 
ing even the simplest statement 
about existence. His expression of 
sensibility will take on a dialectical 
character in terms of process as he 
attempts to shadow forth that which 
must remain unknowable and un- 
utterable. As Kierkegaard phrases it 
pregnantly: the supreme challenge 
of the existential poet is to make use 
of “the dialectic of the infinite.” 
But if God in His absolute sover- 
eignty has no need of man, if all 
ethical development consists in un- 
veiling ourselves before God, if the 
process of developing subjectivity to 
its highest degree ceases only when 
life ends, and if God remains inscrut- 
able in His essence and in His pur- 
poses, then—if all this is true— 
prayer, like poetry, becomes highly 
complex and profoundly mysterious. 
God is not another person, someone 
external to the self, whom one can 
address directly. God is the infinite 
itself. Immortality, like God, like 
faith, can be apprehended only with 
the element of the uncertain. Sub- 
jectively, in the act of communica- 
tion, the accent falls not on what is 
said but how it is said. That is the 


way the truth is approached and 
grasped, in the anguish of inward- 
ness and in uncertainty. 

Out of the knowledge that God 
cannot be grasped objectively, out of 
the oppressive sense of risk that at- 
tends the quest for faith, rises the 
specter of the absurd: the refusal to 
believe the miracle of the impossible, 
namely, that God has become incar- 
nate in man, that the eternal has 
entered the domain of time. But the 
intensity of faith is measured pre- 
cisely by the willingness of the ex- 
istential poet to embrace the absurd 
and reject all objective proofs. The 
absurd is an expression of the aware- 
ness that the Incarnation runs coun- 
ter to all human reason. Hence 
Christianity stands forth as the ulti- 
mate paradox. The mystery that it 
enshrines remains a mystery. 

Yet this inwardness that creates 
the conditions conducive to faith 
cannot, as we have shown, be out- 
wardly communicated. That is how 
to falsify it. It is an inwardness 
which is known only to God. If 
the poet attempts to communicate 
the experience, he must resort to 
ambiguity and paradox and indirec- 
tion. For God is infinitely adept at 
concealing Himself and withdrawing 
from the possibility of any direct 
relationship. Thus an immediate re- 
lationship to God is not vouchsafed 
to man. Nevertheless, the separation 
from God acts as a means of in- 
tensifying the process of inwardness. 

In Either-Or, Kierkegaard had an- 
alyzed the relationship between the 
aesthetic and the ethical modes of 
life. The poet who is content to 
dwell in the aesthetic stage, relying 
on the uses of the imagination, re- 
mains out on the deep, as it were, 
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over seventy thousand fathoms of 
water. He resorts to the deception 
of art in order to hide from himself 
the fact that he has not “existed” at 
all. Again and again, Kierkegaard 
points out that such creative aspira- 
tions are useless. Inwardness cannot 
be directly communicated. It is what 
is essentially incommunicable which 
must be suggested by an inner reso- 
nance of spirit. “Existence in what 
has been understood,” Kierkegaard 
declares, “cannot be directly com- 
municated to any existing spirit, not 
even by God, much less by a human 
being.” But if that is the case, and 
it certainly voices Kierkegaard’s most 
fundamental belief, then the burden 
of his writings is that art must con- 
sent to its own extinction. There is 
no escaping the logic of that posi- 
tion, even if the Kierkegaardian mys- 
tic spurns the conclusions of logic. 

Not that Kierkegaard denies the 
importance of keeping the imagina- 
tion and sensibility alive, but they 
can be kept alive only through the 
agonizing struggle to achieve faith. 
The individual, in his desire to be- 
come whole, must always be pre- 
pared to bear the full weight of 
spiritual conflict. To be truly exist- 
ing he must preserve “the poetic in 
his life . . .” Thus Kierkegaard elo- 
quently stresses the vital importance 
of imaginative vision, the role of 
feeling, the dialectics of inwardness, 
but these are all steps designed to 
reach the ultimate triumph of spir- 
itual commitment. Consequently the 
existential poet does not eliminate 
aesthetic passion, for it is in this 
manner that he retains his hold on 
the concrete, yet basically he is not 
interested in poetry but in existence. 

Kierkegaard’s writings have ex- 


erted a deep influence not only on 
modern poetry but also on literary 
criticism, and that is indeed surpris- 
ing. Though Kierkegaard recom- 
mends that in matters of faith one 
must of necessity employ the method 
of indirect communication and in 
his own work illustrated how the de- 
vices of analogy and irony, metaphor 
and ambiguity, paradox, humor, and 
pathos can be employed with maxi- 
mum effectiveness, the whole drift 
of his thinking is directed toward 
the transcendence and annihilation 
of the aesthetic stage. If the poet 
remains a dedicated poet, his sole 
concern is with the perfection of his 
art, and everything else is subordi- 
nated to that purpose. What absorbs 
his energy and calls forth his sacri- 
ficial devotion is the perfection of 
the work, not the perfection of the 
life—creative fulfillment, not salva- 
tion. But the Kierkegaard injunction 
is categorical and absolute: the truly 
religious poet must, if he is con- 
cerned about his eternal happiness, 
transform his existence and give up 
everything without exception for its 
sake—and that means, of course, the 
glory of art. 

The ethical decision cannot be 
made through the medium of poetry. 
The different spheres of existence 
and expression must be kept distinct 
and apart. Kierkegaard cogently 
emphasizes the primacy of the religi- 
ous consecration. In the following 
passage in Concluding Unscientific 
Postcript he points out why the re- 
ligious poet is caught in a peculiarly 
embarrassing position: 


Such a poet will seek to establish a relation 
to the religious through the imagination; 
but for this very reason he succeeds only in 
establishing an aesthetic relation to some- 
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thing aesthetic . . . If the religious is in truth 
the religious, if it has submitted itself to 
the discipline of the ethical and preserves it 
within itself, it cannot forget that religious 
pathos does not consist in singing and hymn- 
ing and composing verses; so that poetic 
productivity, if it does not cease entirely, 
or if it flows as richly as before, comes to 
be regarded by the individual himself as 
something accidental, which goes to prove 
that he understands himself religiously. 
Aesthetically it is the poetic productivity 
which is essential, and the poet’s mode of 
existence is accidental. 


Once the poet rises to the height 
of religious vision, once he exists re- 
ligiously, he either stops writing 
poetry or he regards his productivity 
as something accidental. Kierke- 
gaard, himself a prolific writer, re- 
jects the creative life. He points out 
the confusion that is bound to arise 
when a poet is for a variety of rea- 
sons drawn to the Church. Such a 
formal gesture of affiliation does not 
prove that he is at all religious. The 
fact that he is a poet counts for 
naught in the evaluation of his re- 
ligiosity. If he possessed true existen- 
tial pathos he would seek, in his bid 
for eternal happiness, to transform 
everything in his existence, includ- 
ing the aesthetic passion. Kierkegaard 
calls for the death of art. 


That a poet, for instance, refuses to permit 
his own poetic productions to influence his 
mode of existence is aesthetically quite in 
order, or altogether a matter of indifference; 
for aesthetically it is the poetic production 
and the possibility it expresses which em- 
bodies the highest value. But ethically on 
the other hand, this question of the indi- 
vidual’s mode of existence is of infinite im- 
portance; ethically the poem is infinitely 
indifferent, but the poet’s mode of existence 
ought to mean infinitely more to him than 
anything else. Aesthetically it would be the 
highest pathos for the poet to annihilate 
himself, for him to demoralize himself if 


necessary, in order to produce masterpieces. 
Aesthetically it would be in order for a man 
to sell his soul to the devil . . . but also to 
produce miracles of art. Ethically it would 
perhaps be the highest pathos to renounce 
the glittering career without saying a single 
word, 


Kierkegaard is entirely consistent 
in upholding his religious position. 
If the poet decides to live in eternity 
without ever abandoning existence 
in time, then, once he makes the irra- 
tional leap of faith, he must forego 
the pleasurable but empty distrac- 
tions of the creative life. Once he 
begins to exist religiously, art be- 
comes for him a thing of utter 
indifference. Existential pathos cul- 
minates in silence. The poet must 
live religiously, not write religiously. 
Henceforth his point of ultimate 
reference is God, not beauty. He is 
completely absorbed in the search 
for salvation, whereas aesthetically 
he is committed to the pursuit of 
disinterestedness. The religious Exis- 
tentialist must practice the difficult 
virtue of renunciation and recon- 
struct his whole mode of existence 
so that he gives himself absolutely 
to the absolute and relatively to the 
relative. The existential individual 
takes on of necessity the burden of 
suffering. As Kierkegaard declares: 
“Poesy is for the immediate con- 
sciousness and the explanation and 
glorification of life, but for the re- 
ligious consciousness it is a beautiful 
and amiable jest, whose consolation 
religiosity nevertheless spurns, be- 
cause the religious comes to life pre- 
cisely in suffering.” It is therefore 
not a question of including God 
within a poetic discourse. That 
changes nothing. ““No,” says Kierke- 
gaard, “‘an aesthetic view of life, 
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even if interlarded with the names 
of God and Christ, remains an aes- 
thetic view of life...” The religious 
stage has no further need of the 
stay of illusion. 

And the distinction between the 
two stages still holds true even when 
the poet, in his own life, strives earn- 
estly to exemplify the religious ideal. 
A poet may suffer in existence, but 
what does he do with this suffering? 
He transmutes it into song. Instead 
of comprehending the source and 
meaning of his suffering, he flees 
from it by poetically envisaging a 
far happier state of affairs, a Golden 
Age, a cosmic harmony. Though he 


is thus able, through the magic en- 
chantment of art, to explain the 
whole of existence, he cannot ex- 
plain himself. What is of supreme 
importance is not the expression of 
art but the reality of suffering. 
Either the poet is religious and gives 
up the specious pleasures of art, 
humbling himself before the throne 
of God, or he compromises his re- 
ligiosity and keeps faith with the 
muses. But if he makes the decision 
to devote everything to God, then 
he makes no effort, by verbalized 
incantations or poetic prayers, to ex- 
press this feeling. All attempts at 
utterance are a profanation. 


The Power of the Dog 


Jack LuzzaTTo 


Deliver my darling: tears but waste her eyes 
When love goes limping with a hangdog air, 
A surly mongrel, snapping now at flies; 

The dog must go: let’s keep the weather fair. 
Perhaps with laughter, send love on its way; 
Perhaps with scorn, for such inconstant faith, 
For love, like any dog, has had its day 

So spare the night and bear no funeral wreath. 


Not in the earth for grass to keep it green; 
Not fagot for the fire; no sop of bone: 


This hound had eyes of flame once, hardly keen 
Today to light an epitaph on stone. 

A stray can wander, smoke let wind destroy; 
We wept, remember, way back when, for joy. 


Speak Each Other in Passing 


GEORGE RICHARD HERMAN 


air terminal last week and 
learned from him that Mary O 
was in the State Hospital. 

All the way to Los Angeles and 
back, I caught myself thinking about 
her—over a desert cracked open by 
the Colorado, above a wet news- 
paper-gray fog which broke for just 
one sunless glimpse of the Pacific, 
and back over the same route, but 
with the Salton Sea glassy under the 
wing. Mary Olivia is like that now, 
inscrutable, and very far away... 

The face comes back readily 
enough, the white smile that fell 
upon us so freely, like a Pope’s bless- 
ing, the black (not heavy, but silky) 
hair bouncing on her shoulders, the 
prominent cheekbones, small nose, 
and skin the color of pale olives. 
“Your name should have been 
Olivia,” I told her, when we were 
getting acquainted. 

“Tt is,” she said. 

Frank remembered her from see- 
ing us together—once—at the Mili- 
tary Ball that year. “She had a cute 
way of talking,” he recalled. 

Outside the terminal, a ship was 
turning around by revving its port 
engines, splattering the building 
with a blast of air and noise that 
played across it like water from a 
fire hose, as the plane swung around. 

“A cute way of talking,” Frank 
went on, “kind of funny, like. That 
time I danced with her, I told her 
how beautiful she was, of course, and 
you know what she added? She said, 
‘Beautiful, like happiness?’ I remem- 


| RAN into Frank Victone at the 


>” 


ber it just as clear... 

“Yes,” I told him. “She was like 
that.” 

Frank said he was looking for 
news for The Alumni Magazine 
when he found out about her. He 
had just put the question to some 
former graduate (There is only one 
question for the editor of The 
Alumni Magazine to ask, or there 
might as well be, for there is only 
one answer: “Well, no, I don’t know, 
but say, you probably remember 
What’shisname? He... or “Well, 
no, but you must remember W hat’s- 
hername? She .. .”) and Frank 
learned about Mary O and told me. 
He said he couldn’t use it in the 
Alumni Magazine, even if it did 
print that kind of news, because 
Mary O didn’t graduate. 

When we met for coffee after 
our last examination that winter, she 
told me she was failing her courses. 
The day had turned warm suddenly, 
and we were outside, under an or- 
ange umbrella. “I'll be flunked out, 
after this merry-go-round,” she said. 

“That’s a fine way to write off 
all the time we spent on your books.” 

“T couldn’t help it. All those 
things you told me to study he did 
ask about on the final, but what you 
said got all twisted up inside of me 
and came out like confetti and meat- 
balls. I can’t remember straight.” 

“Don’t say that.” 

“It’s as gospel. I can’t talk, either.” 
Her hand on the glass was as un- 
steady as her voice. 

“Shut up, then, and be beautiful,” 
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I said, and we sipped our coffee. 

Since I did not love Mary O—or 
if I did love her, did not know it 
then, or if I did know it, did not 
admit it to myself—I could not ac- 
cept any responsibility for her, when 
Frank told me. But my conscience 
nagged me to Los Angeles and back 
for an admission of some tie with 
what happened to her after I saw 
her last, unknown to me until that 
day and that flight. 

First, my memory dredged up 
names: Beechnut Wilson, whom I 
had not seen since I was graduated 
and he used up his college eligibility 
and went off to play professional 
football, but whose kneecap I read 
about briefly in the newspapers once 
when it required an operation, and 
Leonard Hopkins, who for two years 
after college played the cymbals in 
a Cost Artillery band, then took a 
Master’s degree, and who now 
teaches music appreciation in the 
West in a teacher’s college which 
lately became a university. They 
were my roommates. Whatever there 
was between Mary O and me had 
its beginning with them. 

We were together on the first day 
of the term when she came into the 
biology lecture with her smile un- 
furled and her fine breasts (covered 
to advantage by a tight sweater) 
pointing her way. She passed five 
empty places and settled her well- 
rounded, tight-skirted bottom into 
the seat next to Beechnut, and I 
grumbled to myself because that 
beefy slob was getting first chance 
again. 

Beechnut’s nose distinguished him. 
The raw flesh showed through some- 
what across its curved expanse, 
throughout the whole football sea- 


son—and the nose was crooked, to 
boot. There was a legend around the 
school that once, while carrying the 
ball in the homecoming game, he 
followed his nose and lost nine yards. 
The story is not true, but I tell it 
to discredit him because he could 
attract girls so easily. I cannot for- 
get that Mary O, like Desdemona, 
had eyes and chose him. 

“Hello,” she said. She centered 
herself in the seat and tilted her 
head back and shook it so that her 
black hair bounced around on her 
shoulders and finally fell down her 
back. Under the sweater, the breasts 
quivered in rhythm as her head 
moved. “This place wasn’t possibly 
already undertaken, was it?” 

Undertaken? I looked around at 
Leonard Hopkins, but he hadn’t 
heard. He was taking notes on the 
lecture—which we would all use 
later. 

“Nope,” Beechnut said. “That 
roost ain’t took. Make like a firefly, 
and light.” 

We were in the last row, so the 
instructor did not disturb us with 
his lecturing. He was outlining the 
course, summarizing what a college 
student should know about biology. 

“T’ll wage that you play football,” 
the girl told Beechnut. 

“She means ‘wager,’” Leonard 
whispered. “She doesn’t talk coher- 
ently.” 

“Shhbh . . .” I said. 

“A cool calculation,” Beechnut 
told her. “Yuh like us football 
guys?” 

“Considered individually,” she 
said, “‘you’re one of the finest groups 
on the campus.” 

Leonard was still trying to take 
notes on the lecture. “What a de- 
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lightful specimen of feminine wom- 
anhood,” I said, leaning in front of 
him to get a better view. “Let’s trade 
seats.” 

“Your fangs are showing,” he told 
me. “And ‘feminine womanhood’ is 
a disturbing redundancy.” He also 
refused to exchange seats with me. 
But he was a good roommate, and 
I didn’t mind having him correct 
my use of English. I respected his 
intelligence. 

We were alike in some ways. My 
size 39S coat hung on his shoulders 
a bit, but he wore it. And when I 
had to appear in ROTC uniform, 
I used the black shoes Leonard had 
bought to wear when he played the 
cello in the city symphony. We 
talked about Kant or Tolstoy when 
we were alone in the room, but where 
I read a few chapters or a summary, 
Leonard read the whole book—some- 
times twice—and carried it around 
the campus with the cover inad- 
vertently showing, so that he was 
queered with most of the students 
for being a “thinker.” 

When the buzzer sounded, Beech- 
nut came alive and crashed out to 
the aisle. ““Man, that teach is a square 
daddy,” he said. And to the girl: 
“T’ll get Free’s rod, and we'll cut out 
about two-bits after seven. Okay?” 

“She turned loose the smile again. 
“T just can’t but help but not like 
college, if it’s like this all the time,” 
she said. 

The simple arrangement became 
complicated, before nightfall, when 
an ambitious fourth-string tackle 
fell on Beechnut in football practice 
and left him with a cracked collar- 
bone. Being insensible to any pain 
except hunger, he was rather pleased 
to miss the strenuous practice sessions 


for a while, but when he remem- 
bered his date for the evening he 
groaned. 

At first he wasn’t going. I said, 
“Sure, Beechnut, go ahead. I’ll come 
along and drive for you.” 

“Man, Fremont, you're out of 
your head. Go away—you bug me.” 

“Why?” 

“You’re clutchy around women— 
especially other guys’ women.” 

“She’s only a girl—an athlete- 
chaser. You forget that I’m older, 
more mature. Remember my war 
record, my newspaper background, 
ay Gh... 

He stood up so that his arm, in 
the sling, was about even with my 
face. “Don’t fracture me, dad,” he 
answered. “You fought the war in 
San Diego, and that Ford of yours 
is nothing but a scrap-pile that 
moves. And you were a copyboy on 
the newspaper. You must think I’ve 
gone ape if you expect me to dig 
that maturity blast.” 

After more thought on the mat- 
ter I said, “In view of your suspi- 
cious nature, the only thing to do is 
to take Leonard along to watch me.” 

“No!” Leonard shouted, knocking 
his chair over backwards as he came 
up from the study desk. 

“Yes!” Beechnut shouted back. 
His tremendous jaw glistened under 
the light of the overhead bulb. 
“We'll all go!” 

Mary O gasped when she saw the 
three of us, and Beechnut’s arm in 
a sling, but Beechnut explained as 
best he could, and we traded names 
and smiled and nodded around. 

“Now, let’s flee the scene,” Beech- 
nut ordered. 

“Where to?” I said, starting the 
car. “The movies?” 
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“Oh,” Mary O said. “My room- 
mate told me that the one at the 
Tower has more thrills than any one 
of the other shows in town com- 
bined.” 

“Naw,” Beechnut said. “I don’t 
dig nothing but flicks about sports. 
Them love blasts leave me colder 
than a gravy sandwich. Let’s throt- 
tle over to the Dugout. They got 
some real rock over there, and the 
atmosphere is the very all.” 

So we drove there. It was a dim 
basement with a dance floor the size 
of a boxing ring and air like the in- 
side of a vacuum cleaner. The whole 
building trembled to the beat of 
rock’n roll music, and smoke hung 
under the ceiling like a cloud. 

“This is ridiculous,” Leonard said. 

“TI can’t see.” There seemed to be 
a note of real fright in Mary O’s 
voice, so I took hold of her arm and 
guided her down the steps. The feel 
of her flesh under my hand made 
me momentarily dizzy. 

We stumbled upon an empty 
booth and pulled ourselves in, letting 
a sea of humanity flow on around 
us. “Dig this crazy mixed-up mob- 
scene,” Beechnut said, admiringly. 

“It’s confusing,” Mary O said as 
we sat down at a table. 

Leonard was trying to get his left 
foot under the table with ours be- 
cause it was being stepped on in 
the aisle. 

“Coke, Mary?” I asked. 

“Why, I almost always drink coke 
—sometimes.” She tilted her head 
back to shake her hair evenly down 
her back. 

“Does that mean yes or no?” I 
said. 

“I mean yes,” she said. “It’s 
scarcely illogical.” 


“Four cokes,” I told the waiter. 

The category into which I had 
immediately thrust Mary O began 
to tremble after her rebuke. My 
early assumption that she was no 
more than a painfully pretty but 
featherbrained athlete chaser began 
to crack. Natural featherbrains, I 
reflected, always laugh when their 
words hop out of the accepted pat- 
terns like chicks out of a basket. They 
are anxious to take credit for any- 
thing remotely funny that might 
result. Mary O was too defensive 
about what came out when she 
opened her mouth. 

Mary O’s eyes sparkled as she 
watched the pairs of dancers on the 
tiny floor, and she hardly took her 
gaze off them. Anybody but Beech- 
nut could tell she was waiting to be 
asked to dance. I wanted to ask her 
myself, could taste the desire to, 
heavy in my throat. But Beechnut 
just sat and stamped his foot to the 
beat of the music. 

“Wow, man!” he said at the close 
of a fast number. “Howdya like this 
bugged-up place?” 

Leonard answered, “Well, it’s the 
noisiest place I. . .” 

“You said it,” he interrupted. 
“Tt’s the noisiest—the greatest!” 

Mary O coughed. “Used to... 
it was just the noise,” she said. “But 
anymore .. . it’s the smoke.” 

“Huh?” I said, forgetting myself. 

She swung around to face me 
squarely, and her voice went higher 
than usual. “You know what I 
mean,” she said, blinking smoke-tears 
out of her eyes. “Irregardless of 
what I said, you know what I mean! 
Why don’t you leave me alone?” 

An apology was already forming 
inside me as she lashed out, but 
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Beechnut, as if to square things 
somehow, gave me a kick on the 
shins and the words stuck in my 
throat. When I was composed 
enough, the moment was past. To 
get a conversation started, Leonard 
asked, “Who’s going to win the 
game with Western, week from Sat- 
urday?” 

“Who else, dad?” Beechnut said 
in the same confident tone he had 
used on the other five occasions 
Leonard had engaged him in con- 
versation this week. 

I rubbed my bruised shin with the 
back of my other leg, stared into 
my coke, and kept still. 

With no challenge on that point, 
Beechnut launched into a monologue 
on the subject to which he was dedi- 
cated. He began with the Rose Bowl 
game of 1936, with the players’ 
names, weights, ages and natural- 
handedness. Next he compared, 
searchingly, the achievements of Jim 
Thorpe and Red Grange, following 
which he gave a careful analysis of 
the strengths of the major college 
conferences. 

To Leonard and me the noises 
Beechnut made were familiar be- 
yond mere repetition. There were no 
words, no meanings—just sounds in 
rhythm. I usually found his per- 
formance soothing. 

But Mary O had not heard it be- 
fore. She was polite at first, then 
fidgety, then indignant it seemed to 
me, for color came up in her cheeks 
and her fine, full lips pressed tightly 
together. I wanted to pat her arm 
and reassure her that Beechnut’s pre- 
occupation was not a denial of her 
womanhood, but we were hardly on 
speaking terms. 

Just as the history of the single- 


wing formation seemed imminent, 
Beechnut spotted some friends of 
his over in a far corner where they 
had been obscured in the smoky haze. 
“Say, there’s Fats McGhan and Bull 
Powell and some of the boys,” he 
said, brightening. “I believe I'll cut 
over and see what’s with those cool 
heads. They’re the main men.” He 
was gone in an instant, having stood 
up before he was completely clear 
of the booth, so that the table was 
left tipped slightly on the metal fas- 
teners that held it to the floor. 

“Would you care to dance?” 
Leonard said. 

Rising, she waited, her hands 
slightly forward, saying nothing. 
Neither looked my way as they 
moved off. 

I ohserved her in motion. She was 
all soft curves and quick movement. 
Envy made little jabs at my insides. 
I tried to watch other girls on the 
floor, but my attention always wan- 
dered back. 

Then for a time, for one moment 
in one dance, Mary O was caught 
up in the music and the movement— 
beatified, it seemed—her eyes spar- 
kling wildly; but that moment 
passed, and the contrast with her 
ordinary expression — charmingly 
simple—caused me to rub my eyes. 
She had changed for me at that mo- 
ment, displaying as she did a new 
dimension. More than ever I wanted 
to know what went on behind the 
dark, mirror-like eyes. But there was 
no envy left in me after that. 

Beechnut came back three records 
later and said, ““We’re having a ball 
over there,” nodding toward Fat Mc- 
Ghan and Bull Powell. “I just drug 
back to see how you cats are track- 
ing. I ’bout flipped, Leonard, when 
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I saw you cutting it with this cuddle- 
bear. Man, you’re all gone!” 

“We were getting along fine,” 
Leonard said. 

“Crazy!” Beechnut said, grinning. 
“These dads are casing a new pass- 
play series, and I itch to regroup 
with the troop.” 

Mary O shook her hair down her 
back in an obvious attempt to seem 
casual. ““Why don’t you just stay 
over there if you prefer the company 
of the male sect,” she said, shakily. 
“Our companionship is about the 
same as theirs, only not quite so 
much.” ; 

“Well,” Beechnut said, reddening 
at the neck, “if you’re going to get 
all shook about it, I pro’bly will. I 
thought you ‘was enjoying the com- 
pany of these other men.” 

She glanced at us. “I was. I’m 
hardly ever not interested in men,” 
she said. “But you brought me, and, 
after all, there are other things in 
the world besides football.” She sat 
down and finished her coke. The 
glass clinked against her teeth, and 
one large drop of the liquid sailed 
out and exploded on the back of 
her left hand. Her very presence 
constituted the winning argument 
for “other things” besides football. 

Beechnut retreated. “Leonard,” he 
said in passing, “see that this mixed- 
up kid gets back to her prison all 
right. She has flipped her wig. I am 
going to make like a tree, and leave.” 

He rejoined the group at Bull 
Powell’s table, and they got up and 
went away together without a look 
in our direction, except that of a 
fifth-team quarterback who was 
riding the shirt-tails of the varsity 
crowd. 

Mary O’s lower lip was a little 


shaky, but she gripped her glass and 
held herself together. 

Leonard said, ““Beechnut was very 
rude.” 

“Yeah,” I agreed. “But this hasn’t 
exactly been his day.” 

She relaxed her grip on the glass. 
“None of us is hardly ever imper- 
fect,” she said. 

Leonard started to speak, then 
stopped himself. His expression re- 
minded me of a kid who was meet- 
ing the multiplication table for the 
first time. “Tell us more about you, 
Mary,” I said, hoping she would 
overlook my re-entry into the ranks 
of the living. 

She did. Her face brightened as © 
she told us about her home in some 
little country town about a hundred 
miles away. It was a rough stone 
house, she said, never quite finished 
on the outside, because her grand- 
father had not been a regular stone- 
mason, but it stood to that day 
without a crack in it. And there 
were cottonwoods and mulberry 
trees in the back, and a pair of short, 
thick young elms in the front yard, 
smooth-barked from being climbed 
in. Mary O’s father bought and 
planted them on the day she was 
born. He planted two, because she 
had been a twin, but the other—a 
boy—had died. 

Her mother grew up in a settle- 
ment of people from the Old Coun- 
try who planted themselves on the 
prairie—South Dakota, I think she 
told us. The woman had a hard time 
learning English, living around old 
people who didn’t care whether they 
learned the new language or not. Her 
mother liked to sew, Mary O said, 
but she never owned a machine, and 
Mary O had never worn a machine- 
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made dress in her life. “I change the 
hems and necklines a little,” she told 
us, blushing. 

But she spoke most about her 
father, of whom she was, she said, 
“the splitting image.” 

Leonard twitched when she said 
that. He had been shifting around 
uncomfortably—I doubt if he was 
following Mary O very well. “You 
mean, ‘spitting image,’ don’t you?” 
he said. 

“What?” 

“Your father said you were his 
‘spitting image’?” 

“He almost certainly did.” 

“He most certainly did,” Leonard 
corrected. 

“Yes, most certainly did. And he 
says for me not to scarcely ever be 
unethical or antisocial, and I almost 
always am. He says that a really good 
person is as hard as a noodle to find, 
these days.” 

““As hard as what?” Leonard said. 

“As a noodle,” Mary O repeated. 
“In a haystack.” 

“Oh,” Leonard said. 
mean ‘needle.’ ” 

“Yes, I guess... 

Then her expression darkened. 
““You’ve been correcting me.” 

“Sure,” Leonard said, trying to 
smile his way out. “So what?” 

“Why ...” She searched for words 
that her hurt voice could handle. 
“T wonder if you’re not on my side, 
either?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Stop beating around the ambush. 
If you’re ashamed of the way I talk, 
come out and say so.” 

Her chin quivered once, but her 
rising anger firmed it up again. 

“But, I wasn’t—” 

“Yes, you were. The only differ- 


“Oh. You 


ence between you boys is that you’re 
all alike.” 

Even through the smoke it was 
easy to see faces of interested on- 
lookers turning our way. Leonard 
blushed and paled about three times 
in five seconds. Then he said, “I'll 
see you later, Fremont,” and disap- 
peared. 

As I remembered all these things 
twenty-five thousand feet over the 
Mojave Desert, I realized that any 
responsibility I might have for Mary 
O began at that moment. 

She had begun to cry quietly, in 
a handkerchief no bigger than a 
postcard. 

I dug a clean one from my pocket 
and shook it out. It seemed like a 
bedsheet by comparison with the one 
she had. “Here,” I said. ““Go ahead 
and cut loose. But, I’ll tell you now 
—neither one of them is worth the 
tears.” 

She broke stride long enough to 
say she wasn’t crying for them, but 
because she felt awful—ashamed and 
embarrassed like she always did... 

““Has something like this happened 
before?” 

She nodded. “Lots.” 

She drew a long breath and spoke 
slowly. “I always say the wrong 
thing, and then I feel so crumbly 
. . .” Her voice wobbled. 

“Go ahead. Get it out of your 
system.” 

She went on crying but without 
a sound. 

“Maybe words aren’t as impor- 
tant as you think,” I said. “Oh, I 
don’t mean like the Declaration of 
Independence or anything like that. 
What I mean is—when I say some- 
thing I didn’t mean to, and people 
laugh, I laugh, too. Besides, you can 
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express yourself in other ways. Take 
you, Mary O—I can tell what you’re 
feeling by your eyes and the tone 
of your voice, and the way you put 
your hands. . .” 

The crying stopped. 

“I can tell you’re feeling better 
now, and pretty soon you’re going 
to smile. I don’t need words. They’re 
not as important as you think.” 

She did smile, and then she blew 
. her nose. 

“You’re pretty beyond words, 
anyway, I told her. “Even when 
your eyes are red.” 

She smiled again. 

“And your face is running,” I 
said. “Go fix it up, and I'll take you 
home.” 

She returned my handkerchief. 
“All right,” she said. 

But when she came back, with a 
clean face and her hair bouncing 
pertly on her shoulders, I wanted 
desperately to prolong the moment. 
““Let’s eat a sandwich before we go.” 

Her smile was polite and still 
shaky. “Thanks, but go ahead,” she 
answered. “I’m watching my fig- 
ure.” 

“You, too? That ought to make 
it about unanimous.” 

Her eyes picked up a sparkle from 
a light somewhere. She sat down on 
my side of the booth. “Do you really 
_ think so, Fremont?” 

“Beyond the shadow of a possibil- 
ity,” I said. “I expect the Law School 
men to vote you “Miss Corpus De- 
lectable” before the semester is 
over.” 

““What does that mean?” 

Then she laughed at her own ques- 
tion and put one hand lightly to her 
lips. 

“Let’s promise not to ask that 


again, ever,” I said, offering my 
hand to be shaken. 

“Promise,” she answered, touching 
the offered hand with her own. 
“And let’s pretend that we’re just 
meeting for the first acquaintance- 
ship.” 

“And let by-goners be by-gon- 
ers?” I said. 

“Well, each of us must band to- 
gether, and America is a free world 


“Okay,” I said. “We'll do it.” I 
put Beechnut’s and Leonard’s glasses 
on the floor beside the table. “No 
roommates.” 

“Right! Each one of us is equally 
as good as, if not superior than, either 
one of them combined.” 

“Right! And we have so many of 
the same differences in common.” 

We paused to laugh at our funny 
way of talking. 

Then Mary O pressed a warm 
hand on my arm and said, “Couldn’t 
we not dance just a little while, be- 
fore we go?” 

“A scarcely illogical idea,” I said. 

I never questioned her, but I’m 
certain she didn’t go out with any- 
one but me for the rest of the se- 
mester. And I stopped dating a senior 
from Co-op House and a pair of 
blondes from my psych lab class and 
skipped a coke-date with a coltish 
Pi Phi who had scheduled me three 
weeks in advance to make an im- 
pression. I didn’t tell Mary O about 
dropping them because we were not 
going steady or pinned, or engaged. 
We studied together every after- 
noon, saw each other almost every 
night, never asked each other what 
was meant when we said something, 
and never went beyond the long, 
close embrace at parting which al- 
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ways retained some of the excite- 
ment of the first kiss, and which— 
although it may have soothed the 
spirit—left the body tense as a 
drawn bowstring. 

We saw things together and 
needed no words to talk about them. 
We watched the maple leaves go red 
and orange and yellow and finally 
brown in drifts that we plowed with 
our feet; we watched the squirrels 
running, dangerously exposed, in 
the naked branches. We stood on 
the top row of the stadium and saw 
forty thousand human beings dis- 
perse into the haze of evening until 
there was no sound except the breeze 
across the concrete oval and the dis- 
tant police-whistling, the honking, 
and brake-squeaking of a traffic jam 
downtown. Then our feet stepping 
from plank to plank toward the 
football field, echoing hollowly in 
the enclosed emptiness. I can remem- 
ber the smell of burning leaves heavy 
in the air. We watched the first 
snow of winter fall and melt on the 
pavement and keep falling until 
there was a blanket that lasted over 
the next day, which was her birth- 
day. We tracked in the new snow, 
and she didn’t know I knew it was 
her birthday until I gave her a cor- 
sage of white camellias and took her 
to dinner. 

There was no great parting scene. 


We kissed and said good-by as on 
any night, and I said I would see her 
when the next semester started— 
doubting and being doubted but not 
contradicted there in the darkness 
outside the dormitory. 

Frank Victone says that she is not 
allowed to see anyone. Her parents 
would not know me, so there’d be 
no good in calling on them—I could 
not reach her now. 

But I cannot forget her either, 
because our lives have touched and, 
for all I know, changed with the 
meeting. What she now is must be 
the mathematical product of cir- 
cumstances multiplied by circum- 
stances, among which are all the 
words I said and things I did, as 
well as the words I might have said 
but didn’t, and the things I might 
have done, but didn’t, for which I 
will stand accountable, and be glad 
to, because accepting them reminds 
me that I am still alive. Unless a 
man accepts his share in everything 
his hand touches how can he be said 
to live? Or feeling no touch with 
the living, can he be anything but 
dead? I will acknowledge Mary O 
and live, and she, in me, will walk 
the skies over all the uncompromis- 
ing desert places and dance the lands 
of Earth and also live. 

She would have said it is a scarcely 
illogical conclusion. 


Tunapuna Is a Tree 


C. E. 


Singh heard the mongoose stir- 

ring in the thatched sides of the 
hut. There weren’t any cobras left 
on Trinidad now, but the mongooses 
never gave up. Hildap had long ago 
stopped worrying about what the 
mongoose was to eat when there 
were no more snakes. He shifted his 
withered brown body on the cool 
dirt floor and wished for the day 
to begin so that he might be free 
from the possessive dark. 

The parrots were getting noisier 
now; they knew the morning before 
the chickens did—it must be be- 
cause they were nearer the approach- 
ing sun, high up in the coconut 
palms. 

A sudden light flooded inside the 
crisp thatch and trembled into a 
bright warmth. He sat up, wrapped 
his arms around his cage-like chest, 
and greeted the quick tropical sun. 

The sun was an old friend of Hil- 
dap’s—it had met him for sixty 
years, always saying: “Here I am 
again, Hildap Singh, to go with you 
for another day . . . hurry!” 

The old man grunted and rubbed 
his thin legs. He remembered when 
he used to hurry in the old days back 
in Poona, when time was bound fast 
in his youthful bones and India was 
home. But now he was getting slower 
or things were faster . . . perhaps 
even both. 

The corrugated tin of the roof 
creaked as the sun climbed a little 
higher. He got up and walked stiffly 
to the entrance of the hut and looked 


[' was still dark when Hildap 


BICE 


out at the rest of the village of Tuna- 
puna. It had felt the sun too; some 
of the men were already leaving for 
work in the plantation, and their 
children were getting the few cattle 
together to take them to the edge of 
the jungle to feed. Satisfied that it 
was truly another day of life for 
him, he turned and started to boil 
some water for tea over twigs and 
dung that had become fragile coals 
in the night. 

While the water was heating he 
reached up to a rack overhead and 
took down two harshly brown leaves 
of dried tobacco and began to crimp- 
cut them with a machete. He would 
have to put more on the rack before 
the rainy season spoiled his small 
patch growing outside the hut. 

A young nubile woman, her sari 
snug around her gently swinging 
breasts, led a cow past Singh’s hut; 
he looked up and watched them go 
by. It had been a long time since he 
had had a woman and sweet tobacco. 
Only rarely had he known both 
pleasures, and each time, as he par- 
took, he knew that when time had 
been good to him the pleasure must 
not become a surfeit, and he had 
never taken a woman or sweet to- 
bacco as a possession to keep. 

The tea was ready. He poured a 
bowlful and squeezed a sugar-cane 
section until a steady sweet stream 
dripped down into the bowl. He 
dropped the pulp near an ant hill 
in the yard. The ants seemed to be 
waiting and came swarming out to 
cover it. Hildap’s face crinkled into 
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a smile. He held all life in respect, 
giving a little of himself every mo- 
ment in a small act of sacrifice... 
stepping out of his way to avoid 
crushing a beetle, tapping an egg 
before he cracked the shell to make 
sure that an unborn life would not 
die. 

He paused before a pair of khakis 
and then decided to wear the dhoti. 
The younger men wore western 
clothing, but they still kept their 
Hindu practices as immigrants in a 
crown colony thousands of miles 
from an India that emerged now and 
then to touch them. They had 
brought only themselves and two 
seedlings—a tuna and a puna tree— 
which they planted for the core of 
the village. The trees, unlike the 
men, had grown roots deep in the 
West Indies, shedding their memories 
each year with the leaves that fell. 

A swelling stream of village men 
started down a palm-arched road 
toward the plantation fields. Some 
were walking briskly; the more 
prosperous were riding bicycles, and 
there was a constant clatter and jin- 
gle of bells and assorted tools—rakes, 
grass cutters, machetes; all the men 
were involved in a desperate daily 
struggle to keep the rain-forest from 
engulfing the plantation in a green 
fungoid tide. 

Hildap quickly finished his tea, 
tucked a hemp pouch of the tobacco 
in his dhoti, and joined the moving 
column carrying a machete that glis- 
tened with the goat butter he put 
on it to keep the rust off. He had 
kept it for fifteen years, ever since 
he had got some bamboo-stripping 
jobs at the plantation. 

“How you go, Hildap Singh?” a 
boy called as he swept past, sitting 


grandly on his bicycle and weaving 
in and out among the workers. 

The sun, he go fast, Hildap 
thought in answer, walking a little 
more hurriedly. He was at the tail- 
end of the group now; some of the 
others were already out of sight, 
maybe even working. 

“T cotch de devil be I late again,” 
he said aloud. The parrots were the 
only ones to pretend to hear him, 
and they were arguing shrilly among 
themselves. He stopped and scooped 
up a handful of water from a road- 
side rice paddy. It was clear, but it 
had an earthy taste and a hint of life 
forms too small for his respect. 

The plantation was in a lush val- 
ley that ran like a slot from one sea- 
shore to the other. A mountain range 
on the north side caught the 
moisture-laden clouds coming in 
from the ocean and its spear-pointed 
top ripped them open, dumping their 
contents down into the incessantly 
greedy jungle. At times the tallest— 
Mount Scotland—would catch a 
solitary cloud, and it would rain only 
on the mountain top. Then a thin 
waterfall would spill from the rocks 
and drop toward the valley, dissolv- 
ing into another cloudy mist before 
it reached the plantation jungle 
below. 

Hildap looked up at the mountain 
as he entered the plantation grounds, 
wondering who Scotland Sahib had 
been. He must have been a great man 
to have a whole mountain named 
for him. 

The time shack was empty when 
Hildap finally made a belated ap- 
pearance, so he sat down on crossed 
legs and made a cigarette with the 
crimp-cut tobacco. He had heard of 
machines that made many cigarettes 
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faster than the mongoose strikes. 
Such things had been somewhere be- 
yond him until a machine had been 
put in the time shack that could 
write down a man’s name and the 
time of the day without anyone 
writing on it at all. He had seen it 
make a card for him with his name 
and his occasional worth. . . eight 
cents an hour in B.W.L., British West 
Indies, money. Such a thing that a 
machine could write before even he 
could! He knew that some day he 
would put his name down himself 
with pen and ink despite the ma- 
chine. 

He shifted his legs and leaned 
against the wooden wall of the shack. 
He could smell the rotting presence 
of the jungle—there was no defina- 
ble odor; it was just there in a whole- 
ness of life and death. He inhaled 
the bitter smoke of the cigarette and 
flipped the butt under a banana tree. 
A hummingbird moth stopped to 
investigate, then zigzagged away 
from its heat. 

“Oh there you are, bucko—it’s 
about time we had a little talk about 
your business hours m’lord.” 

Hildap’s stomach muscles tensed 
as he looked up at the timekeeper 
standing there with a tallness that 
seemed to reach the mountain top. 

“T cotch a chill in me limbs in de 
mornin’ and I be slow makin’ it.” 
Hildap grinned weakly. 

“Slow is right, but it doesn’t mat- 
ter much anyway; this may be the 
last day for some of you if the spray- 
ing works out.” 

“De sprayin’?” 

“Yes, two lorries are coming in 
this afternoon with spray to kill the 
bush. It’s quicker—much quicker 
than you blokes can manage it.” 


Hildap stood up and picked his 
machete from the ground. It seemed 
heavier and strangely cumbersome, 
not balancing in his old hands. The 
timeclock clicked louder, blending 
with the hum of sounds coming 
from the jungle. 

The English timekeeper kept on 
talking as though he couldn’t stop, 
telling Hildap about the searing 
chemical spray that would stunt and 
kill all that it fell on—about all the 
acres that could be cleared at leisure 
—so that more and more ground 
could be prepared for the fruit trees 
and paddies. But Hildap didn’t hear 
with attention; he knew and was 
looking with dulled eyes out to the 
jungle that lay at the foot of Mount 
Scotland. The heat waves, or the 
constant gaze of his unbelieving, 
made the jungle and the mountain 
shift and loom larger, draining the 
air of its breath and heating it with 
a sullen anger. 

The Englishman took a cigarette 
out of a tin and lit it. The tin had a 
picture of a man wearing top hat 
and tails. A twisting tendril of smoke 
brushed past Singh’s face; it smelled 
like roasted almonds, or flower pet- 
als—yes, flower petals of the best 
tobacco that the machine could find. 
Hildap stepped nearer to catch more 
of the smoke in his area. 

The timekeeper saw Hildap’s 
nostrils savoring the smoke. He 
abruptly opened the tin and gave 
him two of the perfectly rounded 
cigarettes. 

“Here, bucko, take these and go 
on up to the stripping shed on the 
slope and give the boys a hand. We'll 
let you know if you can stay on.” 

“Is you writin? my name wi’ de 
machine so it will be for pay?” 
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“Yes,” the timekeeper said, and 
punched Hildap’s card. 

The stripping area was in a bam- 
boo patch on the slope of Mount 
Scotland. Beside it was a small stream 
that dropped from the mountain and 
fed the paddies and hyacinth 
swamps. Hildap was working there 
when the trucks with the chemicals 
came in the late afternoon. The In- 
dians watched impassively as the Port 
of Spain Negroes unloaded the 
orange-colored drums and set them 
in a neat row with two portable 
pressure sprayers in front of each 
drum. 

The timekeeper and several other 
white men came up and showed the 
Indians how to fill the sprayers and 
which knob to squeeze to send the 
spray out. The manager recruited 
about twenty Indians for the work 
and offered Hildap the job of keep- 
ing them evenly in line, in tiger- 
hunt fashion, as they would move 
down the slope. 

“It is bad thing for man... this 
machine business,” Hildap told the 
manager and backed off. 

The startled manager turned to 
the timekeeper. ““What the deuce is 
the matter with him? Is he crazy or 
senile?” 

“No. I don’t think so,” the time- 
keeper said. “It isn’t that at all. I'll 
get someone else and get him out 
of the way.” 

The sprayers lined up and started 
saturating the slope, moving abreast 
in a hundred-yard swath. Each 
sprayer carried his own lethal fire 
with him, and the liquid arched up 
and splattered down on the stubborn 
grass and bush. They were yelling 
and laughing at each other like chil- 
dren playing games in the rain, and 


somewhere ahead of them a very dif- 
ferent kind of tiger promised to 
growl and raise its ugly head in later 
years and later machines. 

They came past Hildap and ig- 
nored him, concentrating on the 
work and the pleasure. The moving 
column seemed to have written his 
name and gone on past him, and he 
went up higher on the mountain, 
almost to the base proper. 

Besides Hildap, the birds reacted 
first, circling above him and drop- 
ping down to feed on the horde of 
insects that swarmed in front of the 
sprayers. A butterfly flew through 
a rainbow that had formed under 
one of the sprays; it went about ten 
feet and spun down with stiffly- 
etched wings. 

Some of the spray trickled down 
into the stream, covering the sur- 
face with an oily coating that bound 
it until it erupted into a frenzied 
mass of flashing silver and violet. 
Thousands of guppies leapt high 
again and again, thrusting up to the 
air tainted with the stench of the 
spray. The triumphant birds wheeled 
away from the insects and made re- 
peated passes over the stream, snatch- 
ing the guppies. Some of the birds 
ate so many that they soon sank 
into the water or crashed to the 
ground to walk around stupidly, 
dying from the poison. 

Hildap turned and started slowly 
up the mountain trail. He wanted to 
cry out, but he could not; his sorrow 
at the death of life had become the 
oldest part of him. 

If I were not an old man late for 
work, this might not be happening, 
he thought in crystal Hindustani. 

The broad leaves of the trees and 
plants mercifully absorbed the 
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sounds coming from below, creating 
a soundproofed room for his medita- 
tions as he went higher. An occa- 
sional rude door opened in the foliage 
and prodded him on. He cut a bam- 
boo staff with the machete and 
tossed the knife into the jungle sum- 
marily, without regret. 

Mount Scotland was new, made 
of fresh earth with trees growing out 
toward the horizon as if it had one 
day been a plain and the next, a 
mountain. The tips of the branches 
were just beginning to recover from 
the surprise, bending upward with 
a promise to bring the rest of the 
tree along eventually. 

Hildap stopped to rest on a giant 
vine that had wrapped itself around 
one of the trees in an effort to reach 
up to the top of the rain-forest. Its 
sinuous strength lay on the tree as 
a snake would on its victim. A large 
iguana plopped down from a branch 
and regarded Hildap with a glassy 
eye and an evil, toothless grin. Hil- 
dap jumped at the sound and hurried 
on up the mountain, away from the 
horrors below. The trail had disap- 
peared and he climbed straight up 
now. His splayed, calloused feet 
found footholds on roots and on an 
occasional rock that would stand 
firm. 

A thorn caught his dhoti and 
ripped off his tobacco pouch. Hil- 
dap didn’t notice; his senses were 
oddly alert to other events, and the 
world below, as he knew it, had 
gone, and a new one, reborn from 


his youth, was around him. The cry 
of the birds and his rapid heartbeat 
became the same sound. His breath 
blowing from the bellows of his chest 
added to the wind that came by as 
he crawled out on the rock-outcrop- 
ping that funneled the waterfall 
down into the valley. 

He lay there on his back watching 
the sun begin to leave, waiting for 
it to bid him good-by, but it crept 
behind the mountain silently, avert- 
ing its face from the guilt of an old 
man late for work. 

A cumulus cloud moved toward 
the mountain with a ponderous 
grace, then caught an updraft and 
came faster. Hildap watched it come 
toward him, boiling as it changed 
shape. He was unable to decide what 
it would be befere it struck the 
mountain. 

It must be an elephant, he decided 
—yes, it was an elephant coming to 
take him back to Poona. He urged 
it on, giddy with his shallow breath- 
ing, and when it didn’t come fast 
enough he sat up and concentrated 
on nothing but the cloud. It seemed 
as if the mountain were moving 
now; the elephant was standing still, 
waiting for him. The wind rushed 
past Hildap’s ears in a joyous roar, 
and tiny sparkling elephant bells 
tinkled around him as he stepped out 
to meet it. 

In the village of Tunapuna, a leaf 
spun down from the puna tree and 
sheltered an ant hill from a fine mist 
that came from the sky. 


A Reinterpretation of Bertolt Brecht 
The Moral Choice in “Die sieben Todsiinden” 


EMERSON ROBERT LOOMIS 


HE enigma of Bertolt Brecht 

continues to trouble the 

world long after the world 
has ceased to trouble him. A key to 
a better understanding of Brecht is 
to be found in his little known work 
Die sieben Todsiinden (1933). This 
play is significant because in it 
Brecht dealt specifically with what 
was a major problem for him—the 
question of whether truth can be 
expressed as a generalized abstraction 
or is only to be found in the con- 
cretely subjective. 

This problem became a matter of 
especial concern to Brecht because 
of the experiences of his formative 
years in the period of World War I 
and its aftermath.’ Like that of 
many other of his generation, his 
faith in existing social systems was 
shattered. It appears that even the 
philosophy of Marxism was not en- 
tirely satisfactory to him. On the 
other hand, his experiences had given 
him such a conviction of the fallibil- 
ity of human nature that a purely 
subjective interpretation of life 
seemed unreliable to him. Die sieben 
Todsiinden is essentially a presenta- 
tion of the paradoxes inherent in 
both the universal and concrete ap- 


proaches to truth. Brecht’s ambigu- 

1See H. R. Boeninger, “The Dilemma of Bertolt 
Brecht,” Monatshefte, XLVII (1955), 387-389; 
Peter Heller, ‘““Nihilist into Activist: Two Phases in 
the Development of Bertolt Brecht,” Germanic Re- 
view, XXVIII (1953), 144-155; Eric Bentley, The 
Playwright as Thinker (New York, 1957), pp. 227- 
228; F. Fergusson, “Three Allegorists: Brecht, Wilder, 
and Eliot,” Sewanee Review, LXIV (1956), 546. 


ous solution to the problem is a state- 
ment of the paradoxical nature of 
the human condition itself. As such, 
it illuminates both his life and works. 

Some knowledge of the form of 
Die sieben T odsiinden is necessary in 
order to understand its contents. It 
is a ballet with song; that is, its story 
is simultaneously acted, danced, and 
sung. The accompanying music by 
Kurt Weill has a strident yet haunt- 
ing quality which is aptly suited to 
the text.* The action is laid in the 


United States, a setting which pro- 
vides the capitalistic milieu required 


by the plot. The principal characters 
are the two sisters, both named 
Anna. It is obvious from their initial 
appearance—they enter the stage 
under a single cloak as if Siamese 
twins—and from the statements of 
Anna I that they represent opposing 
parts of the same personality. As will 
be seen, Anna I stands for the ab- 
stract and Anna II for the concrete 
approach to truth. The analytical 
Anna I sings her story while the 
emotional Anna II tells hers through 
dance. Both Anna I and Anna II 
take part in the skit-like pantomimes 
which illustrate the seven deadly 


"For a discussion of Brecht’s use of the various 
arts see M. Gorelik, “Brecht: I Am the Einstein of 
the New Stage Form,” Theatre Arts, XLI (March, 
1957), 87, and Eric Bentley, “German Stagecraft 
Today,” Kenyon Review, XL (1949), 630, 633-636. 

e version of Die sieben Todsiinden used as a 
basis for this study is Columbia Masterworks Record 
Album KL5175. The passages used are translated 
from the printed text which accompanies the re- 
cording. 
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sins. The role of Anna’s family—fa- 
ther, two brothers, and even mother 
—is sung by a male quartet. Their 
function is to provide a running 
commentary on the actions of Anna 
I-Anna II. There are other minor 
characters who appear in the various 
pantomimes. 

Different parts of the stage are 
used for particular purposes. Anna I 
stands on one side to sing her songs. 
Across from her sit the family on a 
platform; the walls of a house rise 
around them as each sin is com- 
mitted. The pantomime action is per- 
formed in the central open portion 
of the stage. Around this are seven 
doors covered with paper, each being 
labelled with the name of a sin. 
Anna II dances through the appro- 
priate paper door as each sin is com- 
mitted. 

As in a typical Brechtian play, 
the “plot,” if it may be so called, 
consists of a sequence of loosely 
connected events which have a cu- 
mulative effect. The exposition is 
presented in the Prolog. Here the na- 
ture of Anna I-Anna II and the 
problem facing her are revealed. The 
main body of Die sieben Todsiinden 
is the seven little episodes which rep- 
resent the seven sins. These are in the 
order of their presentation: Faulheit, 
Stolz, Zorn, Véllerei, Unzucht, 
Habsucht, and Neid. The music is 
adapted to each particular sin. Faul- 
heit contains a tarantella, Stolz a 
waltz, Zorn a foxtrot, and Neid a 
march. Some sections, such as Faul- 
heit, are sung entirely by the Family; 
some, such as Neid, are sung pri- 
marily by Anna I; but most, such as 
Zorn, dramatically contrast Anna I’s 
solos with the quartet commentary 
of the Family. At the end of some of 


the sections, such as Unzucht, Anna 
II is permitted a brief comment, al- 
ways of reluctant compliance. Of 
these sections, Neid is the last and 
most significant, suggesting that 
Envy is to Brecht the most deadly 
of the sins. Here the “climax” oc- 
curs; the problem is settled and the 
meaning of the solution is presented. 
The Epilog is a brief denouement 
which rounds out the action. 
Brecht’s dilemma is dramatized in 
the problem facing Anna I-Anna II. 
Before examining this problem, it is 
well to understand Anna I-Anna II. 
She represents everyman; such no 
doubt is the way in which Brecht 
consciously intended her. But also, 
in a manner in which he was proba- 
bly not aware, she stands for Brecht 
himself. Significantly she represents 
two aspects of a divided personality. 
That this is so is explicitly stated by 
Anna I (a fact which Anna II veri- 
fies!) : 
We are really not two people 
but only a single one. 
We are both named Anna, 
We have one past and one future, 
One heart and one savings account, 
and each does only what is good for the other. 


The circumstance of the single sav- 
ings account as a final proof of the 
single identity is a good example of 
Brecht’s sardonic insistence that eco- 
nomic necessity is the primary hu- 
man motivation in modern society. 

Anna I represents the conscious as- 
pect of an individual. She is rational, 
cool-headed, and analytical. As 
Brecht presents Anna I, her practi- 
cality amounts to expediency. She 
makes choices on the basis of short- 
term goals, with an analysis of each 
situation. These choices lead to a def- 
inite major goal, which in the play is 
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a material one. She acts on the as- 
sumption that there is a fixed system 
of morality which is valid for all in- 
dividuals. In short, she believes in 
objective, universal values. 

On the other hand, Anna II repre- 
sents the subconscious aspect of an 
individual. She is emotional, hot- 
headed, and instinctive. As Brecht 
presents her, her “natural” behavior 
results in folly from a worldly view- 
point, but suggests personal integ- 
rity. She makes choices on the basis 
of an organic reaction to each situ- 
ation. Her only major goal is to be 
herself. She follows no fixed system 
of morality. In short, Anna II be- 
lieves only in subjective, human 
values. 

The Family represents society— 
capitalistic society—but the princi- 
ple could apply to communistic so- 
ciety as well. Their outlook is that 
of Anna I. The particular system 
which they endorse is one based 
on economic necessit y—whatever 
makes money is right. Their morality 
is indicated by such pious statements 
as: 


The Lord enlighten our children 

that they may know the Way which leads 
to Prosperity, 

that they may not sin 

against the Laws which make us rich and 
happy! 


The Family (and thus society) has 
confidence in Anna I, but none in 
Anna II. They expect Anna I to 
control Anna II. Yet ironically it is 
Anna II who produces the achieve- 
ments on which they all depend. 

It is the Family which poses the 
problem to Anna I-Anna II. Char- 
acteristically Brecht states the prob- 
lem in economic terms. The problem 


specifically is how to live, that is, 
how to make money. Anna I-Anna 
II has been sent out into the world 
by the Family. The Family instructs 
Anna I-Anna II to earn enough 
money to build a little house for them 
all. The Family remains at home in 
Louisiana while Anna I-Anna II 
travels about the United States. Anna 
I is the directing force in this socially 
useful purpose. She wants to earn a 
living; Anna II merely wants to live. 

The working out of the problem 
confronts Anna I-Anna II with 
seven crises. In each case, the oppos- 
ing tendencies of Anna I and Anna 
II clash, but Anna I always forces 
Anna II to submit to her decision. 
By the end of the process, Anna I- 
Anna II is the product of these 
choices. 

The section on Anger is a good ex- 
ample of how Brecht depicts each 
sin. Anna I-Anna II is in Los An- 
geles, where Anna II has a job as 
an extra in the making of a movie 
about a circus. Anna II is riding a 
horse which suddenly rears from 
fright. When the ringmaster lashes 
the horse, Anna I seizes the whip 
from him and strikes him. Anna I 
informs her that she has committed 
the sin of Anger. Anna I argues that 
the person who is angered by in- 
justice is not only unpopular, but, 
even worse, is unsuccessful. She mor- 
alizes that such a person who is 
guilty of the intolerance of wrong- 
ness must atone for it: 


He who tries to stop injustice 

is not wanted anywhere, 

and he who is angered by brutality 

might just as well dig his own grave. 

He who cannot endure meanness, 

how can he himself expect to be endured? 
He who does no wrong 
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will atone for it on earth. 


She commands Anna II to restrain 
herself, reminding her of where loss 
of self-control leads. In this instance, 
the open dislike of injustice would 
offend society. An inexpedient act, 
Brecht says by implication, is what 
Anna I regards as the real sin. Anna 
II reluctantly concurs with Anna I’s 
pronouncement. 

Thus the Anger section clearly 
shows Brecht’s criticism of the values 
of Anna I. But this does not mean 
that if Anna I follows the wrong 
way, Anna II follows the right 
way. Brecht presents Anna II’s sub- 
jective behavior as being almost as 
unsatisfactory as Anna I’s false 
morality. The section on Lust illus- 
trates this point especially well. 
Anna II has fallen in love in Boston 
with a man named Fernando. If 
Brecht were upholding individual 
instincts as a basis for choice, he 
should present Anna II’s action fa- 
vorably. However, he does not. Anna 
II’s instincts betray her. Fernando 
only pretends to care for her in or- 
der to get money from her. Her af- 
fection has only led her into trouble. 
Anna I does not fail to point this out 
to Anna II. One might think that 
for once Brecht meant to present 
Anna I favorably, but this is not the 
case. Anna I objects to the affair 
with Fernando on the grounds that 
it is economically unwise. Anna I 
instead promotes an affair between 
Anna II and Edward. Anna I cares 
nothing for Edward, but he will pay 
for her love. Anna I ends the affair 
between Anna II and Fernando, not 
only because it is a financial loss, 
but also because it might cause Ed- 
ward to lose interest in Anna II and 


so to stop paying. Anna I admonishes 
Anna II on the folly of throwing 
her favors about and insists that 
Anna II cultivate the virtue of de- 
pendability. For Anna I, and for 
Anna II when she concedes the issue, 
an inexpedient following of the af- 
fections represents the sin of Lust. 

The conflict between Anna I and 
Anna II is settled in the last and cli- 
mactic section, that on Envy. Here 
Anna II rebels against the domina- 
tion of Anna I in an effort to assert 
her own desires. She wishes to live 
like those people who follow their 
own inclinations regardless of the 
consequences. Anna I brands this as 
the sin of Envy. She urges Anna II 
not to envy such people because, 
although their instinctive behavior 
may for a time yield them a good 
life, they are doomed to disappoint- 
ment since they have no definite 
goals. In her words: 


Thus do fools walk upright in triumph, 
but toward what end they go they do not 
know. 


Anna I elaborates on the failure of 
the subjective approach to life in 
providing purposeful results. She ac- 
cordingly pleads with Anna II to 
overcome such a life, concluding 
with her most devastating argument 
against it: 


Sister, believe me, you will see at the end 

that you will at last emerge in triumph. 

But they will remain, oh terrible fate, 

trembling in nothingness before the closed 
door. 


That the instinctive person does in- 
deed in the end come to face Noth- 
ingness, symbolized by the closed 
door, is indicated by Brecht when 
Anna II tries to re-enter the torn 
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doors through which she had earlier 
danced. At each door, a dark figure 
stands, preventing her from enter- 
ing. 

Assured by Anna I that her phi- 
losophy will produce triumph over 
life and by the Family who repeat 
that the victory will go to the one 
who can overcome the self, Anna II 
gives in. In the Epilog, the two sis- 
ters return to the completed house 
in Louisiana, having finished their 
mission for the Family. Anna II’s 
“ja” in reply to Anna I’s summation 
of the triumph of her viewpoint is, 
however, hauntingly melancholy. 

Brecht’s condemnation of the 
viewpoint represented by Anna I 
and the Family is easy to grasp. The 
theme of the work is ostensibly that 
it is impossible to be good in an evil 
world. Virtue becomes vice and vice 
becomes virtue. The Family’s rigid 
system of morality, based on eco- 
nomic expediency, turns the seven 
actions, which, when judged inde- 
pendently, appear virtues, into sins. 
It is evident here and from Brecht’s 
other writings that the particular 
system which makes this situation 
possible is capitalism.* The Family’s 
morality is the bourgeois morality 
which Brecht so scorned. Certainly 
there is much in this type of moral- 
ity which deserves criticism. And it 
is the validity of his treatment of 
the difference between the appear- 
ance and the reality of capitalism 
which accounts for much of the 
popularity of his works. 

What may be overlooked is that 
the logic by which Brecht condemns 

“This inversion of values is discussed in Fergusson, 
pp. 549, 570-571; “The Man Who Has Everything,” 
New Statesman, LI (June 23, 1956), 731; Henry 


Adler, “Bertolt Brecht’s Theatre,” Twentieth Cen- 
tury, CLX (August, 1956), 115-116. 


capitalism also condemns commu- 
nism, or any other rigid system, as 
well. What is most damnable in 
Anna I is that she feels a compulsion 
to relate everything to a fixed, ab- 
solute standard. All actions must 
contribute to a predetermined goal. 
The end not only justifies the means, 
but determines what they are. Ac- 
tions cannot be judged subjectively 
according to the unique situation. 
Thus Anna II’s actions would just 
as certainly be regarded as sins under 
communism as under capitalism. 

The treatment dealt out by Brecht 
to Anna II indicates, on the other 
hand, the limitations of the subjec- 
tive ways of life. The latter can 
promise no assured goal, no longed- 
for security. At the end of such a 
life there may be only Nothingness. 
Unlike certain of the existentialists," 
however, Brecht would not willingly 
accept such a conclusion. 

In Die sieben Todsinden then, 
Brecht made manifest the difficul- 
ties of the search for truth. Both the 
universal and the concrete ap- 
proaches are seen to have their flaws. 
That this dilemma continued to fas- 
cinate Brecht is seen in his later 
treatment of it in The Good Woman 
of Setzuan, again in terms of a di- 
vided personality. The universality 
of this problem is part of the appeal 
of his works to audiences in the West 
who have been attracted to his plays 
without perhaps knowing why.’ He 
rouses his audience (in the West at 
least), not to participate in prole- 
tarian activism, but to grapple with 
the problems themselves. He can give 


°A perceptive comparison of Brecht with Sartre is 
found in Bentley, The Playwright as Thinker, pp. 
229-231. 

"See Fergusson, pp. 550-553. 
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no positive solution because he never none. But he offers every man the 
found one, perhaps because there is challenge to become a seeker too. 


The Difference in Similarity 


KENNETH A. LOHF 


The four faces of wind 
are but a single face 
that with a smile does arch 


a warm or iced grimace. 


Of sound, of paint, of sense, 
however hands may flame 
or eyes or ears may burn, 


they play sad Mozart’s game. 


In episodes, the days 
are clouded into nights, 
but yet the moon and sun 


are comic in their plights. 


Serpent and dove are both 
at peace in August’s tree, 
and thereby is the difference 


in similarity. 


Autobiographical Reminiscence 


JEssE STUART 


was finishing my second year 

at Lincoln Memorial, Mildred 
Eden invited me to her home for 
the week end. This was my first in- 
vitation to a home, and after spend- 
ing my entire school year on the 
campus, where near the dining room 
I washed pots and pans three times 
a day, I quickly accepted. I was 
invited to Hancock County, which 
was sixty miles away in the moun- 
tains of east Tennessee. 

Mildred’s brother Don came with 
their father’s car and his girl friend, 
Grace Logan. We drove down the 
winding hard-surfaced highway to- 
ward Tazwell where we turned east 
on a gravel road. We were a happy 
group, laughing and talking about 
the motor’s groans as the car climbed 
over the Claiborne County hills. We 
climbed over S curves laid end on 
end to the top of the mountain, then 
traveled over and down into a region 
known as the bloody seventh. Don 
drove in sight of a large log house 
where a great crowd had gathered. 

Mildred spoke. “What is this, a 
funeral?” 

“That’s what it is,” Don replied. 

“Let’s stop,” I said. 

We drove slowly over this road 
between cars parked on one side 
and the horses hitched on the other. 

“All right,’ Don said. “We'll 
stop.” 

“Do you know this man, Don?” 
Mildred asked. 

“No,” he replied. 

He parked the car and we got out 
and went inside. I had been to many 


I THE spring of 1928 when I 


funerals in the hills of eastern Ken- 
tucky, and the funerals around my 
home were similar to this one. There 
were never any restrictions on any- 
one’s coming, whether he was a 
stranger or a friend. And in my 
youth, in my part of Kentucky, 
everybody went to a funeral. In 
those days we sat up all night with 
the deceased. The older people talked 
about serious things while we 
younger ones went to the kitchen 
and made candy, cooked, ate, and 
talked. We never called this staying 
up at night with the dead one a 
“Wake,” but we called it a “Settin’ 
Up.” And a “Settin’ Up” was a very 
popular event. It drew a house and 
yard full of strangers and friends. 

When I walked inside and saw this 
dead man, a farmer of the eastern 
Tennessee Mountains lying with his 
big calloused hands crossed, thoughts 
flew through my mind. He was a 
tall man lying in a long homemade 
coffin. Young men and women 
nearby were looking on and weep- 
ing. I thought these must have been 
his children. The sobbing was so in- 
tense I couldn’t stay inside. When 
I walked out of the crowded house, 
Don, Mildred, and Grace followed. 
We walked across the yard under 
the blooming apple trees toward the 
barn. 

Spring had come to eastern Ten- 
nessee, and the tall green clover in 
a nearby field bent under the blow- 
ing wind. We passed the wood yard 
where a rusted ax stuck in the wood- 
block. I knew the big quiet hands 
I had just seen had used this ax. Then 
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I watched a pair of big bay mules 
chase each other in the barnlot. I 
knew the deceased man had plowed 
with these mules. We walked across 
the stream over a footlog under the 
willows, and there we saw many 
stands of bees lined up along a paling 
fence. I was deeply touched by all 
I’d seen, and sorry now that I had 
asked Don to stop. 

We went back to the car without 
expressing our sorrow to anyone, for 
we didn’t know this man. Luckily 
I had an envelope and fountain pen 
in my pocket as we started on the 
last lap of our journey. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 
Mildred asked. 

“I’m upset,” I told her. 

There wasn’t any laughter or con- 
versation as we drove on. 

When we reached the Eden home 
I had written a little lyric I called 
“Mountain Funeral.” I read it to 
Mildred, Grace, and Don but they 
didn’t comment. 

After my visit to Hancock 
County I returned to Lincoln Me- 
morial and I re-read “Mountain Fu- 
neral” and thought it good enough 
for our college paper. Since I was 
the editor of The Blue and Gray, 
this poem wouldn’t have any diffi- 
culty getting in. After it was pub- 
lished I received only one comment 
which came from a friend on our 
college track team. He said: “Stuart, 
I wouldn’t use that graveyard poetry 
in the college paper. It’s not good 
stuff. Students around here don’t 
like it. There’s liable to be a new 
editor if you keep that up.” 

Approximately ten years later I 
typed the poem from The Blue and 
Gray and sent it to a magazine of 
national circulation. It was accepted 


and I received a check for it. Then 
fourteen years later I selected it from 
among my published poems in maga- 
zines to use in Kentucky Is My Land. 
“Mountain Funeral,” which appears 
below, was selected from the book 
and reprinted in one of the country’s 
foremost literary columns: 


We could not stay about the house 
Where so many were crying; 

We pushed on through the sobbing crowd 
From where the corpse was lying. 


We walked the path behind the house 
Among his blooming trees 

And wondered if he dreamed again 
Of gathering fruit from these. 


His lank bay mules he used in plowing 
The sandy upland loam 

Played in the barnlot willow-shaded 
Behind his mountain home. 


His rusty ax stuck in the block. 
In the furrow set his plow; 

The calloused hands that used them 
Were cold and lifeless now. 


The bees he loved were working on 
The tall wind-waves of clover; 
The evening winds he loved to hear 

Were softly blowing over. 


“Mountain Funeral” is just one of 
many poems I could describe writ- 
ing. In the next five years I lived 
to the fullest among friends and 
associates who lived to the fullest. 
I continued to write poems which 
were a part of my living and almost 
as essential as my breathing and par- 
taking of food. Whether my way of 
creating poems is the right way or 
not, it is the right way for me. 
Whether my subject matter for 
verse is right or not, it is right for 
me. Time, and time alone, is an 
author’s greatest critic. When time 
renders its final decision on present- 
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day writers, it will not matter much 
to me. I shall not be here. 

I know I like to write poems. I 
like to write them my way. I like to 
select the raw material I weave into 
a poetic-fabric of my own. No one 
else has done or can ever do this 
for me. I have to do this, for I am 
an individual. I have to stand alone. 
I have my likes and dislikes among 
poets past and present of all literary 
ages. I am fondest of those with 
whom I have the most in common. 
I have more in common with the 
poets who have come close to using 
my kind of poetic materials and 
writing about these materials in a 
language not difficult to understand. 
I have written poems as far back 
as I can remember. I am not now, 
nor have I ever been a machine, 
capable of writing a poem every 
day. I don’t do it this way. When 
words come I write. I do not write 
until the moods occur; then I can- 
not control myself. I have to write 
the same as I have to breathe. I have 
to write or die. 

I do not want to write a great 
number of poems; I want to write 
quality poems instead of a quantity 
of poems. But I don’t decide this. 
It is decided for me and there isn’t 
much I can do about it. Instead of 
my controlling poetry it has con- 
trolled me. I can only hope for qual- 
ity since I have written quantity. 
It is impossible for me to belong to 
a school of poetry unless it would 
be built around me or over me. It 
has to be my way. I hardly expect 
others and do not even wish them 
to come my way. Let them be free 
to write any way they wish or any 
way they can. 


Behind each individual and each 


sequence in my poems there is a 
story. Never did a poem simply drop 
down from the skies to me. Living, 
seeing, doing, contacting others in 
my unfinished lifetime of simple 
joys and sorrows in an interesting 
and exciting country, and being one 
among its colorful inhabitants, have 
given me more subjects for poems 
than I can ever use. Life on this 
earth at this time and place and 
among these people has been almost 
too full for me to do good writing. 
Living always comes first. Writing 
is second, no matter how close I am 
to my material and how full of it 
I am. My writing is a cataloging of 
present-day events my friends and 
I have lived—mostly of today, very 
little of the past, and not at all in 
the future. Since the past is behind 
us and the future is so uncertain, I 
prefer the present which is with us 
now and is, I have always found, 
colorful and exciting. It is the pres- 
ent time that stirs me to write. I 
hope my poems of my day and time, 
of my people and my place in my 
country, will hold and reflect this 
present to those in the future who 
are interested in and willing to read 
what we say—what we do here now. 

Before I had written “Mountain 
Funeral” I’d perhaps written and 
saved five hundred poems. Many 
others I had written and lost. Many 
I had never saved. Many I’d given to 
high school and college students who 
had been assigned to write poems and 
couldn’t. I gave them for goodwill 
offerings to gain their friendship 
and often to repay them for helping 
me in mathematical subjects. 

In eleven months, which included 
the last part of my twenty-third 
year and the first part of my twenty- 
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fourth, I kept seven hundred and 
three poems in a stack and called 
them Man With a Bull-Tongue 
Plow. In the meantime I lived a lot. 
I had done other things besides write 
poems. Writing these poems was my 
recreation. I had farmed during the 
summer and failed. I was now su- 
perintendent of Greenup County 
Schools in Kentucky. Since a depres- 
sion was on and I couldn’t get my 
pay for being Superintendent, I sent 
sheafs of these poems to magazines. 
They sold and I received money— 
not much, but enough to buy stamps 
and pay some long overdue bills. 
When the poems were printed a 
publishing house found me. The 
sheaf of poems I had written because 
I had to write was published as a 
book. A few critics called the book 
“great.” 

In the years that followed, regard- 
less of whatever else I did, I had to 
write poems. The words came like 
April showers and I wrote. I worked 
at other things such as farming, 
teaching, and lecturing. I wrote ar- 
ticles on the deplorable situation of 
education in my state and in the 
nation. No one would have these 
articles then. Very few were ever 
published later. I wrote short stories 
and novels. They were published. 
But whatever I did, I had to write 
poems. 

On a Sunday morning after I 
came home from college, I walked 
over the hill to see Naomi Norris. 
That morning we went to church 
and at noon had lunch together; in 
the afternoon, we took a drive to 
Cedar Riffles on the Little Sandy 
River. We drove over Star Route 2 
approximately four miles, then left 
the highway and followed a rough 


road until the car started dragging. 
There we parked and walked the 
rest of the way to our destination. 
Cedar Riffles is approximately 
three miles long. Here the Sandy 
River flows over rocks and when the 
fish play one can see them. In the 
early days the old men used to go 
here at night, and by the light of a 
pine torch they would shoot fish here 
with bow and arrow. It is called 
Cedar Riffles because the tallest ce- 
dars in east Kentucky grow here. 
On this Sunday afternoon Naomi 
and I walked along the river under 
the cedars and the sycamores. We 
walked until she got tired and we 
sat down on a large rock where we 
could look at the riffles. While sit- 
ting there I scribbled a poem on an 
envelope. Years afterwards I sent it 
to a literary magazine and it was 
published. Later this poem, “By 
Sandy River,” was set to music by a 
well-known composer and was sung 
by Nelson Eddy on one of this coun- 


try’s most popular musical pro- 
grams: 


Much have I roved by Sandy River 
Among the spring-bloomed thyme, 

Where love and life go on forever 
And where I’ve spun my rhyme. 


Much have I loved by Sandy River 
Girls with the light brown hair— 

I thought love would go on forever, 
Spring be forever fair. 


The spring for mountains goes on forever 
But not for us who fade 

In love and life by Sandy River 
Before our dreams are made . 


Before our dust goes back forever 
To mountain earth we’ve known; 
Before the sweet thyme blossoms hither 
Among the gray sandstone. 
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I pray the music of this river 
Will sing for them and me; 
Will sing for us, for us forever, 

In our eternity. 


After Naomi Norris and I had 
been married a dozen years we re- 
turned to this spot where I had writ- 
ten “By Sandy River.” We came 
back on a night in December when 
the wind was loud in the tops of 
the tall sycamores and the cedars. 
While we stood looking at the water 
pouring over the rocks in the moon- 
light and roaring through the syca- 
mores overhead, I was moved to 
write “Love Ballad of the Night,” 
which was later published in a maga- 
zine of international circulation: 


Sing out, great wind, love ballad of the 
night! 
My love and I have come tonight to listen! 
A fox-chased rabbit passes us in flight 
Over the leaves where frost and moonlight 
glisten, 
On Sandy’s banks these tall gray sycamores 
Are sentinels to watch my Love and me; 
Below us Sandy’s rippling water pours 
A song immortal as eternity. 
But sing for us a ballad, winter wind, 
We're tired of classic songs of falling 
water; 
Sing us a ballad of our mountain kind, 
Heart-stirring music we have come here 
after. 
Sing music native to us mountaineers, 


For years go past for us and love grows 
older 


And ballads are the sweetest to our ears... 
Sing out, great wind, before the night gets 
colder! 


Turning through an old family 
album I got the idea for a second 
book of poems that I called Album 
of Destiny. I put four hundred and 
forty-four poems in this book. I was 
eleven years writing it. For each 
poem used I discarded five others. 
I put more time and effort on this 


book than on any other I’ve written. 
It was ready for publication when 
I entered the Service in World War 
II. I went over the proofs under 
pressure in a barracks at Great Lakes 
when I was doing Boot Training 
there. I had but little time and had to 
work fast due to my being assistant- 
chief-petty-officer to a company of 
two hundred and forty men. It was 
not a good place to proofread a large 
and somewhat complicated volume 
of verse. 

After I’d finished preparing Man 
With a Bull-Tongue Plow it was al- 
most two years before it was pub- 
lished. One year before it was in 
print I had the idea for Album of 
Destiny and had begun writing it. 
Album of Destiny was published in 
1944, ten years after the appearance 
of Man With a Bull-Tongue Plow. 
During the year 1945 when news- 
papers had been drastically reduced 
in this fourth and last year of a war 
we had been fighting on land, sea, 
and in the air, and on two fronts, 
space given to reviews of any books 
other than “war quickies” was mea- 
ger indeed. A book of verse could 
hardly get space to be mentioned. 
Album of Destiny got a limited 
number of limited-in-space reviews. 
In two of my books one thousand 
one hundred and forty-seven of my 
poems had been published. 

I became self-conscious because of 
the number of them which I could 
not help writing. This number was 
not all I had written. Although I 
had read the proofs of Album of 
Destiny in Bootcamp at Great Lakes, 
my being in Service didn’t stop me 
from getting up at night in the 
barracks and writing poems. I could 
ease into the shower room at night, 
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a place that was “squared away” in 
the evening before taps—a place 
where “boots” were forbidden to go 
until the following day but I could 
go because I was “boss” of the place. 
A group I let go there was a handful 
of men of different faiths who had 
nowhere else to retreat together for 
prayer. I let them go to this shower 
room where I slipped in at night to 
compose poems when all were asleep. 
I was hungry to write. Moods came 
and remained. They aggravated me 
like biting flies aggravate a horse 
when he is in harness. 

Our routine of training in the 
time of war is something I shall not 
forget. We were up at four in the 
morning, we dressed and cleaned the 
barracks, and then changed clothes 
and marched in the early darkness 
to the “grinder.” We ran around the 
grinder from one to three miles be- 
fore breakfast, marched back, 
changed clothes again, and then 
marched to the chow hall where we 
often had to wait until the company 
ahead of us had finished breakfast. 
When we sat down we were ready 
for breakfast. After it we began our 
day’s work. 

One afternoon in early May when 
our company marched to the rail- 
way station at Great Lakes, we were 
on our way home on “Bootleave.” 
It was one of the most exciting mo- 
ments I can remember. I think this 
could be said for each man in our 
company, for ninety per cent of us 
were married with wives and chil- 
dren at home. We had spent ap- 
proximately three months behind the 
giant fence enclosing Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. Not one of 
us that I remember ever went be- 
yond this fence while he was doing 


“boot training.” 

The train took us to Chicago. It 
didn’t take us fast enough over that 
short distance. In the crowded Chi- 
cago railway station men from our 
company fanned out, each going his 
separate way home. I checked my 
train but all sleepers were taken. One 
train would arrive in Cincinnati in 
the early morning hours. A slower 
train followed with a sleeper and 
would arrive three hours later. With 
either train I could make a connec- 
tion to take the same bus from Cin- 
cinnati to Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
then to Kentucky and home. I didn’t 
wait for the second train. I chose 


sitting up and gaining three hours 


which I would lose in Cincinnati. I 
wanted to see the hills at home, my 
wife, and daughter. I hadn’t been 
gone very long, but it seemed the 
longest I’d ever been away. 

In Cincinnati I grabbed a taxi and 
raced to the bus station for no rea- 
son. I was the first on the bus when 
it started loading. Soon we were off 
into the darkness. I must have gone 
to sleep for I’d had a hard day at 
Great Lakes and I hadn’t slept on 
the train. I was awakened as we ap- 
proached Portsmouth, Ohio. As soon 
as I got off the bus a Shore Patrol 
asked to see my orders for leave. He 
found the papers but detained me by 
inspecting my clothes. He said the 
tie to my blouse was not tied cor- 
rectly. He fixed my tie while I 
squirmed nervously. He found the 
laces in the rear of my sailor pants 
not laced properly and he fixed them 
while I squirmed. I wanted to say: 
“To hell with you.” 

When he let me go I ran from the 
bus station to a taxi which took me 


to the middle of the Grant Bridge 
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where there was a telephone. I hadn’t 
wanted to hang around the bus sta- 
tion to phone near this Shore Patrol. 
At the Grant Bridge phone I called 
my wife, who was at her mother’s 
home in Greenup. She started after 
me without stopping for breakfast, 
and she had eighteen miles to go. 
I hated to wait that long. I knew 
she would drive as fast as the curvy 
road would allow her. 

I ran to the other side of the 
bridge where we were to meet. To 
my surprise, now that dawn had 
come I could see, the hills of North- 
ern Kentucky and southern Ohio 
were leafed in tender green. The 
Ohio River valley was beautiful, 
though there hadn’t been a sprig of 
green any place in the Great Lakes 
area. When I reached the end of the 
bridge I rushed into the foliage and 
felt soft, tender greenbriar leaves 
with my hands. 

I had a pencil and paper in my 
dittybag and started writing. I was 
so excited this warm lush May morn- 
ing, standing beneath the leafing 
oaks waiting for Naomi, that by the 
time she reached me I had written 
seven poems. They had been poured 
from my heart and mind like the 
avalanche of green had been poured 
into this valley while I had been 
away. All seven later sold to three of 
America’s well-known literary pub- 
lications. This was one of them: 


I never knew before freedom could be 
A little world of hills that I had known 
Where I could get acquainted with a tree, 
A sawbriar stool beside a lichened stone. 
I never knew the song of April streams 
Was sweeter music than the song of birds, 
That old cocoons among the greenbriar stems 
Did hold more magic than man’s futile 
words, 
I never knew how good it was to walk 


In blowing wind beneath a roof of sky, 
To hear the wind and tender oak leaves talk 
Above my head as I went walking by, 

Until first leave, nine days of liberty; 
And then I knew how precious hours 


could be. 


After the War I continued writ- 
ing poems. My first publishers, by 
whom I was no longer being pub- 
lished, asked me to contribute some- 
thing to them. This time instead of 
putting a large collection of poems 
together I sent them a thin sheaf 
which the editors agreed would make 
an average sized book. This third 
book of verse, Kentucky Is My Land, 
contained eighty-seven poems. This 
small number of poems in one book 
didn’t bother my conscience. But the 
grand total of one thousand two 
hundred and thirty-four poems in 
the three books did cause me to 
worry. 

After the publication of this many 
poems in three books I still couldn’t 
stop writing poems. They came to 
me on trains and in railway stations, 
they came to me in the schoolroom 
when I was teaching. They came to 
me in the fields on my farm when 
I was working. They came to me 
when I was laid up in bed for over 
one year. They kept coming. 

Leaving the Tennessee Education 
Association at Knoxville late one 
afternoon I went to the airport 
where I had a plane reservation for 
Chicago. In a few minutes the giant 
ship taxied to the runways, warmed 
her motors, climbed up into the skies 
and leveled off northward over Nor- 
ris Dam and Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity where I had gone to college 
earning all of my expenses. When I 
looked down at that little cluster of 
lights which was the village of Har- 
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rogate, Tennessee, and Lincoln Me- 
morial University, I took an enve- 
lope from my pocket and was jotting 
down a poem. I had written many 
poems down there in my college 
years where much of my youth lay 
buried, but I had never written one 
this high over Lincoln Memorial. 
This was a new way to travel I’d not 
dreamed of then, and I believe a 
man should accept each new change 
in America as a part of his day and 
time. 

Our dinners were served and I 
was interrupted. I ate in a hurry 
because I was excited on this plane 
ride. Below us were the hi zhways 
where I saw automobiles that looked 
like crawling fireflies. I saw little 
Kentucky towns I knew by heart, 
whose lights looked like golden eggs 
down in velvet nests. But I was up 
near the stars and we were racing 
with the moon. 

When we stopped at Greater Cin- 
cinnati Airport I’d not finished the 
poem. I’d been too busy looking out 
at the white mountains of clouds, 
the stars, the moon, and down upon 
the familiar towns and arteries of 
highways. When we were up in the 
air again and on our way to Chicago, 
I finished the poem. It had been one 
of the prettiest nights I’d ever seen. 
And it was one of the most exciting 
flights I’d ever had. This poem, “Up 
Silver Stairsteps,” was accepted by a 
national literary publication and 
later reprinted in literary textbooks 
to be used in secondary schools: 


Up silver stairsteps of the wind we rise, 
Our great ship leaves the earth’s 
substantial floor! 
We climb up in the spacious moonlit skies 
Behind four trusted engines’ mighty 
a 
Higher we climb until the lights below 
Are golden eggs down in a velvet nest 
And motor cars are bugs with lights aglow 
On arteries north, south, east and west... 
What does it matter when we zoom through 
space 
Where clouds sleep on bright mountains 
of the wind, 
When the full moon climbs through clouds 
and tries to race 
And our ship cannot leave the moon 
behind? 
Reach out and throw a rock to slow the 
moon, 
Reach out and grab myself a falling 
ae 
From Knoxville to Chicago is too soon, 
To coast from Heaven down where world 
things are. 


A few of the magazines still use 
my poems. Many which once used 
them will not use them now. I find 
myself no longer on the inside look- 
ing out, but I am now on the out- 
side looking in. We who continue 
working in the world’s oldest form 
of art find ourselves divided into 
many schools. Although my three 
volumes sold much better than the 
average books of verse I may never 
get another book published. 

If I belong to any group at all it 
is to the group of individualists, a 
group of whom no two can agree 
except on one thing. We agree that 
poetry belongs to the people and 
that it should go back to them. 


The Tragic Vision in Paradsse Lost 


CHARLES THOMAS SAMUELS 


defeat and the epic vision of 

victory lies the fullness of 
human experience. Over this fullness 
the two predominantly antithetical 
visions merge and often seem to lose 
their basic antipathy for one an- 
other. Certainly, in the greatest art 
this antipathy is not unqualified; 
heroes die and catastrophe reigns in 
The Iliad, and Oedipus’ tragedy can 
be seen to affirm the moral order 
of the universe. But there is a point 
beyond which tragedy cannot go if 
it is not to become indistinguishable 
from the epic vision it may resem- 
ble, and if that point is firmly fixed 
our definition of tragedy and the 
tragic vision can be sharpened. We 
can, in short, by saying what tragedy 
cannot be, say what it is. 

As a test case then, let us consider 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, that great, in- 
clusive poem which avowedly treats 
both of victory and of defeat. If we 
can delimit the two visions in it, 
it is hoped our understanding of 
tragedy will be sharpened at the same 
time that we sharpen our under- 
standing of one of the key problems 
in a very problematic poem. 

Any discussion of tragedy must, 
of course, begin with Aristotle, but 
we have to go beyond him. Aristot- 
le’s definition of tragedy is generic. 
Initially, we have to go beyond it 
if we are to be permitted even to 
consider Paradise Lost as tragedy. 
And we must go beyond Aristotle 
not only to assert that tragedy is not 
a category exclusive to the drama 


B cre the tragic vision of 


but, more important, to assert that 
though it is a literary form, this lit- 
erary form, more than perhaps any 
other, is the result of a philosophic 
viewpoint or conviction. 

Aristotle’s discussion of tragedy is 
an analysis of a specific art, and of 
a specific genre within that art, and 
of a specific body of work within 
that genre. It is, by now, unneces- 
sary to insist on the empirical qual- 
ity of Aristotle’s discussion nor, I 
think, will it be contended that 
turning Aristotle’s description of 
Greek tragedy into a prescription 
for all tragedy is not, in some sense, 
one of the serious errors of criticism. 
But to those who do so contend I 
can only offer the necessity of con- 
sidering tragedy as the result of a 
philosophical, or if one prefers, a 
metaphysical view of the human 
condition if we are not to be forced 
always to talk about different kinds 
of tragedy. 

We must free the genre from pre- 
scriptions of a technical nature and 
pledge ourselves to prescribe only 
with respect to its essential genius. 
We will not say that tragedy must 
have such and such a fable, and that 
the characters must be this or that 
sort, or that it must be in a certain 
form with a certain level of artistic 
excellence. We will say that the fable 
must have such and such a moral 
characteristic, and the characters 
must have this or that ethical prob- 
lem to produce something we can 
call tragic. And we will say that the 
artistic form and excellence are acci- 
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dents, and not essentials. We will, in 
short, evolve a true definition im- 
pervious both to qualitative and his- 
torical claims. In this, we do not 
deny Aristotle, we go beyond him. 

Hegel, at least, went beyond him. 
And though Hegel, in large part, 
also based his discussion on Greek 
tragedy, he did so not to analyze a 
body of masterworks presented to 
his critical intelligence but to illus- 
. trate a normative insight which is at 
the heart of his normative view of 
the essence of tragedy. For Hegel, 
this essence is the clash between the 
value which the individual chooses 
to give his life coherence and another 
value, or, ultimately, between the 
individual’s value and the multiplic- 
ity of values in the universe. Both 
individual value and the level of sub- 
stantive truth, that is, Geist, have 
equal justification, but the one is 
partial and the other is universal. In 
the world one value may defeat an- 
other; ultimately, the universal must 
take all to itself; it engulfs the one 
value and with that value the hero 
who has made it his own. 

This much we can, perhaps, agree 
with. Indeed, unless one sees tragedy, 
as Hegel does, as an essentially nor- 
mative phenomenon, it is difficult 
to account for an acknowledged 
fact: that tragedy is more meaning- 
ful than catastrophe. Unless, with 
Hegel, we see at stake in a tragedy 
ethics as well as individuals, we have 
no dignified way of distinguishing it 
from deaths and destructions to 
which we deny the term. All discus- 
sions of kings and magnitude reveal 
inexact and possibly trivial means of 
indicating the crucial quality that 
distinguishes Oedipus Rex and King 
Lear from Death of a Salesman and 


Ghosts, and all talk of beauty of 
language and elevation of style 
throws “tragedy” back into its 
purely technical sense and indicates 
what is perhaps the most unfortu- 
nate aspect of a loose definition of 
the term: that “tragedy” for many 
critics is a judgment and not a de- 
scription. Call a thing a “tragedy” 
and you have given it the laurel; 
Aristotle himself is your authority. 

If Aristotle is our authority for 
viewing tragedy as a genre and as. 
the supreme genre, Hegel is our au- 
thority for viewing it as an ethical 
phenomenon and as the crucial ethi- 
cal phenomenon. We may, to help us 
to understand tragedy’s ethical qual- 
ity, accept his three main terms: the 
individual, his defining value, and 
the multiplicity of values inherent 
in the universe. This is not to depart 
from our intention to discover trag- 
edy by discovering what it is not; 
this is only to provide ourselves with 
a working definition. 

Hegel next addresses himself, as 
we must, to the great question about 
tragedy: why does this phenomenon 
which depicts catastrophe, defeat, 
and human limitations nevertheless 
give us pleasure and a sense of ful- 
fillment? As one would expect, it 
does so for Hegel because the de- 
struction of the hero is a warning to 
ethical exclusiveness, an assertion of 
ethical multiplicity, and, finally, the 
affirmation of Geist. What seems 
catastrophic is only a clash of indi- 
vidual values seen by individual men. 
The clash is resolved on the level of 
substantive truth. The essential har- 
mony of the universe is restored.’ 


*We shall disagree, in part, with this formulation 
but not with one of its obvious omissions, that is, the 
aesthetic pleasure yielded by a good tragedy. This is 
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Aristotle’s catharsis is echoed in 
Hegel’s reconciliation and both con- 
cern themselves with that area where 
the tragic is most like the epic, where 
defeat issues into victory. It is here 
that we must confront the two vis- 
ions, and if they are to be delimited 
it is here that we must draw the line. 

Murray Krieger has given a very 
concise, convenient definition of 
both tragedy and the tragic vision. 
Before we move on to a discussion of 
Paradise Lost it may be well to keep 
these definitions in mind: “ ‘tragedy’ 
refers to an object’s literary form, 
‘the tragic vision’ to a subject’s psy- 
chology, his view and version of 
reality.” A certain view of reality 
produces, in its literary form, trag- 
edy. To determine whether or not a 
work is a tragedy then, we must 
concern ourselves with the view of 
reality which informs it. Thus, in 
considering Paradise Lost we are ask- 
ing which view of reality is its dom- 
inant view. After we answer this 
question we must ask whether that 
view, that vision, is essentially epic 
or tragic and where the one leaves 
off and the other begins. Finally, we 
must ask where the one cannot go if 
it is not to become the other. 

Paradise Lost is an epic, but Mil- 
ton first thought of treating his sub- 
ject as a tragedy. Let us then, with 
this thought in mind, do likewise. 
To do so we have first to elect a 
tragic hero. We plunge into the 


an essential aspect of successful examples of the form, 
but it is the form and not the value of particular ex- 
pressions of it which we are now concerned with. In 
addressing ourselves so completely to the intellectual 
pleasure derived from tragedy we intend not to slight 
but to set aside the emotional satisfaction which we 
realize is finally the thing which makes tragedy art. 
We do this to attempt to get behind this art. 

*Murray Krieger, “Tragedy and the Tragic Vision,” 
Kenyon Review, XX (Spring, 1958), 282. 


burning lake and begin with Satan. 

The romantic critics are often 
thought to have given the final and 
erroneous word on Satan as tragic 
hero, but at least two post-romantic 
critics have satisfactorily taken cog- 
nizance of this error without failing 
to see that error is not the whole 
of the romantic insight. R. J. Wer- 
blowsky has written an interesting 
book in which he addresses himself 
to the important problem of the ad- 
mixture of Lucifer and Prometheus 
in Milton’s Satan. In his unfortu- 
nately perfunctory final paragraph 
Mr. Werblowsky shows that his at- 
tempt at balance has been made 
against great odds: his Jungianism 
really gives him reasons for believing 
Satan to be Promethean which, in 
many ways, are more powerful than 
the motives of the romantics.’ Nev- 
ertheless, though he clearly is moti- 
vated by the impulse familiar to us 
in the earlier critics he is careful not 
to confuse the issue of Milton’s in- 
tention: Milton meant us to deplore 
Satan. But the tragic hero is also, 
in one sense, deplorable and Mr. 
Werblowsky can see that, initially, 
the conception of Satan is of a tragic 
character guilty of that hubris which 
is “a psychic necessity on the way of 
individuation and differentiation to- 
wards higher levels of conscious- 
ness.”* Satan’s tragic sin springs 


*Lucifer and Prometheus: A Study of Milton’s 
Satan (London, 1952), p. 104. “. . . he [Milton] 
had to make his Satan a Prometheus, and his Prome- 
theus a Satan. Milton’s Satan is great, and exhibits 
so many positive qualities because he has absorbed 
Promethean elements; and Prometheus is condemned 
because he is seen in the devil. This, it would seem, 
is one of the reasons which to us make Paradise 
Lost a failure. 

“But it is more than the failure of a poem only.” 
This is certainly an outstanding case of concealing 
one’s thunder until it is too late. 

“*Ibid., p. 80. 
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from his need to individuate himself, 
to differentiate himself from God. 

Helen Gardner in her ingenious 
and well-balanced evaluation of the 
tragic quality of Satan places him 
in the tradition of the tragically 
damned heroes of Elizabethan 
drama. She quite rightly says, in dis- 
agreeing with C. S. Lewis, that the 
quality which makes Satan a tragic 
figure “appears most strikingly, and 
it is the quality Mr. Lewis makes 
weightiest against him: his egoism.”” 
Miss Gardner successfully confronts 
other aspects of Mr. Lewis’ by-now 
famous onslaught upon Satan. In 
taking up his charge against Satan’s 
monomania she claims that the same 
state of affairs exists in “the great 
tragic heroes of Shakespeare . . . this 
capacity of theirs to expose relent- 
lessly the full horror of their situa- 
tion is just what makes them the 
heroes of their plays.’” 

We shall have to inspect her pref- 
erence for Satan as tragic hero over 
Adam and Eve when we come to 
consider the position of the human 
figures in the poem. The last telling 
point, which is important for us 
now, she makes against Lewis’ tri- 
umphant discussion of the deteriora- 
tion of Satan by demonstrating that 
Faustus and Macbeth go through a 
like deterioration. To this we may 
add: this deterioration is one half of 
the essence of the condition of the 
tragic hero. Though he achieves stat- 
ure through the completeness of his 
self-assertion, the growth of self is, 
at the same time, a deterioration of 
the social and religious self. His 
creator gradually makes us see his 


*“Milton’s ‘Satan’ and the Theme of Damnation 
in Elizabethan Tragedy,” Emglish Studies, I (1948), 
p. 59. 

*Ibid., p. 59. 


partiality, his exclusiveness with ref- 
erence to man, society, and ulti- 
mately to eternity. When he has 
deteriorated far enough, that is, 
when his complete isolation has been 
made manifest, unless, as he may, he 
repents of his sin, he shakes his fist 
at God or the gods, reasserts his par- 
tial claim, and is snuffed out. But 
in his isolation is his glory; in his 
deterioration is his apotheosis.’ What 
he loses with reference to eternity 
he gains with reference to himself. 
He dies entire. 

These are the possibilities for 
tragic heroes: death as the reward 
for the ethical sin of claiming inte- 
gral indentity, or a repentance in 
which the hero rescinds his egoistic 
claim and contents himself with be- 
ing a small part of a plan which is 
more than he can understand. We 
must now see if either happens to 
Satan. 

Satan’s first speech is the cry of 
the tragic hero after he has been 
snuffed out. Satan has already fallen. 
This is essential to note, for, if any- 
thing, it should increase our sense of 
his tragic stature. Satan, not being 
bound by a mortal life span, is the 
only tragic hero in world literature 
who has a second chance, and that 
he takes it and that he assures us 


"It seems more difficult to think of a deteriorated 
Hamlet than a deteriorated Macbeth, but it can, I 
think, be demonstrated that though in the former 
case Hamlet’s stature predominates, both Hamlet and 
Macbeth become progressively isolated from the claims 
made upon them by their “situations.” Though Mac- 
beth’s self-assertion takes the form of crimes against 
the innocent and Hamlet’s take the form of revenge 
against the guilty, they are both at war with their 
fellows, and both are ultimately destructive. It is 
wrong, in adhering to our scheme, to neglect the 
basic difference, but it is equally wrong to neglect 
the basic similarity. Hamlet and Macbeth wreak 
havoc, more in fact than they initially intend, be- 
cause they become more and more a law unto them- 
selves; this process is their deterioration. 
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he would take a third and a fourth 
attests to the titanic quality of de- 
fiance, to the magnitude of his claim 
for his discrete identity. For, in hell, 
chained to the burning lake, he plans 
a new assault upon heaven: 


Since through experience of this great event 
In Arms not worse, in foresight much 
advanc’t, 

We may with more successful hope resolve 

To wage by force or guile eternal Warr 

Irreconcileable, to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in th’ excess of joy 

Sole reigning holds the Tyranny of Heav’n. 
(I, 118-125) 


Initially, then, Satan sees himself 
as a rebel against a tyrannical God 
and thus claims a nobility for him- 
self which Milton is at great pains 
to deny. We shall have to consider 
the problem of Milton’s comments 
on the action later. But even now, 
through the action, we can see how 
Milton wishes us to view Satan’s de- 
fiance: as a confused stance. Satan 
lies about or misconstrues everything 
that is most pertinent to the quality 
of his revolt. Initially, he claims the 
tyranny of God, a motive he later 
denies (IV, 40-60). With wild bra- 
vado he both claims that God spite- 
fully tempted him and that he will 
repay his spite (1, 621ff). Here too, 
the bravado is a lie. On Mt. Niphates 
he reveals his consciousness that it 
was mere chicanery (IV, 81ff). C. 
S. Lewis and Charles Williams have 
pointed to all of the ways in which 
Milton deprecates the arch-fiend. 
But all of these lies and all of these 
errors are not the facts that cru- 
cially detract from Satan’s tragic 
stature, for the tragic hero is a fool, 
if to be foolish is to yearn for the 
impossible so much that you come 
to forget it is impossible. Oedipus is 


a fool to think he can evade his des- 
tiny, Hamlet is a fool to think he 
can bring justice to Denmark, and 
Satan is a fool to think he can be 
other than what God will have him. 
“Evil be thou my Good” (IV, 110) 
he cries, and that cry is the defini- 
tion both of his tragic commitment 
and of his tragic folly. 

Satan is dedicated to a defining 
value but that value is evil, and for 
that reason we have difficulty in 
accepting him as a tragic hero. After 
all, have not we been told that tragic 
heroes are better than ordinary men! 
But some of us can accept Macbeth 
as a tragic protagonist. Why then 
cannot we accept Satan? G. Ros- 
trevor Hamilton has, I think, sug- 
gested the reason clearly “he [Satan] 
is unlike a purely imaginary figure, 
since behind him . . . loom the great 
preconceived ideas of Good and Evil 
and with them the idea of Satan as 
the evil power.”* This problem un- 
dercuts our reaction to the whole of 
the poem, for Milton in choosing 
western man’s central myth as the 
subject of his epic gave up a large 
part of the author’s right and power 
to mold his audience’s reaction to 
his fable. 

We are already completely famil- 
iar with it, and while this is no un- 
usual or untoward state of affairs, 
we have, as Mr. Hamilton says, 
“great preconceived ideas” about it. 
One of these ideas is that Satan is 
the arch-villain and Milton doubt- 
less shares that idea. But it is not on 
the score of his villainy any more 
than because of his folly that Satan 
breaks down as the tragic hero. 
Creon and Macbeth are also, in some 


*Hero or Fool? A Study of Milton’s Satan (London, 
1944), p. 8. 
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sense, villains, and they are certainly 
tragic protagonists. The reason why 
Satan does not “work” is not because 
he chose evil as his defining value 
(after all, what else can one choose 
to establish discrete identity in a 
universe totally good), but because 
his choice is not seen by Milton as 
being simultaneously a sin and a 
virtue. To Milton, Satan is finally 
and essentially a villain, and we know 
this by means of Milton’s intrusions. 

This fact, I take it, has been the 
chief evidence of those critics who 
talk about the divided intention of 
the poem. There has scarcely ever 
been a more justly praised master- 
piece whose friendly critics insist 
upon the author’s ignorance of pre- 
cisely what he was doing. My faith 
in Milton is somewhat greater and 
I shall try to show that Milton knew 
precisely what he was about. But 
before we confront the problem of 
the much-discussed discrepancy be- 
tween Milton’s dramatization and 
his moralizing, it may be well to see 
the way in which he concludes his 
dramatization of Satan. 

We have seen that though the 
tragic hero must inevitably sin in 
attempting to achieve selfhood he 
may repent the sin after it is com- 
mitted. Or, he may reassert it and 
go to his death hurling imprecations 
at the universal law which demands 
his sacrifice. Satan, plainly, can do 
neither; he repents only to rededi- 
cate himself, but he cannot be de- 
stroyed for his recalcitrance. Satan 
cannot be permitted to play out his 
tragedy, for, unlike the individual 
tragic protagonist, he cannot be re- 
moved from the world as an active 
principle. The best that Hamlet can 
hope for is fame; Satan’s self is in- 


destructible. 

Aristotle defined an aspect of 
tragedy as ‘“‘an action that is com- 
plete and entire.” In our terms, 
Aristotle is pointing to the irrevoca- 
bility of the tragic hero’s bid for 
integrity. For, the tragic hero, in a 
figure interestingly ubiquitous in 
discussions of tragedy, stakes all on 
one throw of the dice. But Satan, 
though he cannot know the full sig- 
nificance of this, cannot gamble. 
God does not visit his tragic quest 
with death or destruction. God 
transforms it into his own quest for 
his glory. Unlike the tragic hero who 
stakes all and loses all (even if his 
loss leaves behind it a legacy of moral 
affirmation) Satan loses all only to 
go on losing all—and winning all. 
Categories of losing and winning, of 
succeeding and failing, of epic vic- 
tory and tragic defeat become mean- 
ingless when we consider Satan, as 
Milton does, from the point of view 
of God. Satan thinks he has won but 
he is mistaken; he has merely done 
God’s bidding. His drama attests not 
to his self-generation, his self-con- 
tainment, his discrete identity and 
force, but to his réle as God’s crea- 
ture playing out a part that glorifies 
not Satan but God. 

But he also wins. Does he not cause 
Adam and Eve to lose Paradise? That 
when we come to the end of Satan 
we find ourselves logically talking 
about Adam and Eve demonstrates, 
among other things, that Satan’s 
tragedy issues into theirs and that it 
is neither complete nor entire in it- 
self. Milton may appear to be setting 
Satan up as a tragic hero in his initial 
presentation, but Satan is finally not, 


See — = : 
Poetics,” Politics and Poetics, 


Thomas 
Twining (New York, 1957), p. 232. 


trans. 
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in any sense, the hero of his poem. 
Moreover, his quest is not capped 
either by destruction or by repent- 
ance, for he must be suspended 
throughout the future reaches of 
eternity. He cannot come to any sort 
of end. The only finality about him 
is our image of the true nature of 
his tragedy. And Milton is clear 
about that: it is really not tragedy 
after all. Satan could not gamble all 
on one throw; God has more impor- 
tant uses for him than that. Satan’s 
tragedy is only a tragedy in its rit- 
ual re-enactment in the sin of man. 
Only when Milton approaches The 
Fall does he talk of tragedy. 

“. . . I now must change/ Those 
Notes to Tragic” (IX, 5-6), Milton 
announces at the beginning of Book 
IX, and with complete accuracy, for 
what has come before is not tragedy 
at all. But we must not forget the 
extent to which it resembled tragedy 
and the extent to which Satan re- 
sembled the tragic hero, for we are 
not claiming the absence of tragedy 
in Paradise Lost; rather, we are try- 
ing to determine how much tragedy 
is produced by Milton’s view of his 
material. We must, therefore, now 
ask the same questions which we 
considered about Satan, about Adam 
and Eve. 

The ironical symmetry in Paradise 
Lost is one of its greatest achieve- 
ments, and one of the best examples 
of it is Adam’s reversal of the process 
whereby Eve worships God in him 
by defying God through her. Eve is 
the seducer of Adam, and we can 
begin our consideration of their trag- 
edy with her. 

Millicent Bell has written a most 
interesting article on The Fall in 
which she suggests that Adam and 


Eve were already imperfect before 
the fatal bite.*® There is no need for 
us to review Mrs. Bell’s evidence. It 
is clear that Eve’s error is presaged 
for us not only in her prelapsarian 
reactions but in the dream in Book 
IV in which the temptation is re- 
hearsed. 

C. S. Lewis has derided Satan’s 
prurient response to his first view of 
the first lovers in this scene, and Mil- 
ton describes his “jealous leer ma- 
ligne” (IV, 503). But Milton has 
Satan speak as well as leer enviously, 
and his speech is most significant: 


. . » Knowledge forbidd’n? 
Suspicious, reasonless. Why should thir Lord 
Envie them that? can it be sin to know, 
Can it be death? and do they onely stand 
By Ignorance, is that thir happie state, 
The proof of thir obedience and thir faith? 
O fair foundation laid whereon to build 
Thir ruine! Hence I will excite thir minds 
With more desire to know, and to reject 
Envious commands, invented with designe 
To keep them low whom knowledge might 
exalt 
Equal with Gods; aspiring to be such, 
They taste and die: what likelier can ensue? 

(IV, 515-527) 


Satan has already proved on Mt. 
Niphates that though he may lie 
when talking to his legions and 
though he may be in error while 
soliloquizing, while soliloquizing he 
never lies. With no audience but us 
Satan speaks his truth. Here he as- 
sures us that he is “out for no good,” 
but he also assures us that he finds 
contemptible the interdict against 
knowledge given by God. Satan’s 
most compelling claim for virtue has 
its origin in his firm belief that God’s 
interdict is the result of mean and 


"See Millicent Bell, “The Fallacy of the Fall in 
Paradise Lost,” PMLA, LXVIII (September, 1953), 
863-916. 
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contemptible motives. Just before he 
turns into “A monstrous Serpent... 
punisht in the shape he sin’d,” (X, 
§14ff), he scorns the injunction 
which made God lose “his loved Man 
and all his World,” (X, 489) for the 
eating of an apple. 

To be sure, Satan, as some critics 
of the poem have done, fails to un- 
derstand that the apple is, in itself, 
of no significance apart from the 
interdict placed upon it, but Satan 
is fully aware of the possible argu- 
ments against that interdict. Satan, 
in short, has the necessary tragic rage 
against the limitations of human 
knowledge, and it complicates our 
picture of the poem that he can em- 
pathize at all with the two humans 
he self-avowedly intends to ruin. 
But this empathy is not permitted 
to become an important element in 
his characterization. Lest we begin 
to have too much regard for him, 
we see him as the seducer even here. 
In the dream, Satan rehearses his 
seduction of Eve from her convic- 
tion that ““woman’s happiest know]l- 
edge” is to know only that what 
man bids she ““Unargu’d must obey:” 
(IV, 636ff). 

Eve, before the Fall despite the 
intimations of disaster, is a predomi- 
nantly dutiful woman content to 
gain her selfhood through obedience 
to Adam and, therefore, to God. 
Even though before Satan sees her 
she has revealed to Adam (and to us) 
that her first reaction to her spouse 
was that he was, by comparison to 
her, “less faire,/ Less winning soft, 
less amiable milde” (IV, 478-479), 
her desire to individuate herself is 
not very strong. But it is latent. 
Upon this basis of vanity, or, more 
significantly, desire for self-fulfill- 


ment, Satan builds in the great temp- 
tation scene. 

Satan begins his temptation by ex- 
citing Eve’s interest in the phenome- 
non of a talking snake. As often 
(another fact which is used by those 
who argue that Milton did not know 
his own mind), Satan uses the Mil- 
tonic argument for the testing of 
virtue, against God’s enforced pur- 
ity. He belittles both God and the 
consequences of sin. But the telling 
argument, the argument which 
“Into her heart too easie entrance 
won:” (IX, 734) is precisely the 
argument for self-fulfillment: 


What can your Knowledge hurt him, or this 
Tree 
Impart against his will if all be his? 
Or is it envie, and can envie dwell 
In heav’nly breasts? These, these and many 
more 
Causes import your need of this fair Fruit. 
Goddess humane, reach then, and freely 
taste. 
(IX, 727-732) 
The argument that wins Eve is 
the argument that, self-generated, 
has won Satan and the argument 
that, self-generated or not, wins most 
tragic heroes:** Why not? Why not 
be God? Why not be All? Why not 
reach and attain the utmost? All 
that says no to this is jealous of your 
aspirations. The All wants no com- 
petition. Defy it and conquer! After 
the eating of the apple, Eve’s energy, 
both for her sins and her repentance, 


"I am prevented from writing “all tragic heroes” 
because this cannot be demonstrated here. However, 
what I should call the “God principle” is, with vary- 
ing clarity, a component of all tragic assertion. In its 
most basic form the determination to act grandly, 
untrammeled by human or divine law, involves the 
usurpation of the positions of both the human and 
the divine judge. He who follows his own law defies 
and imitates God. In the future I should like to ex- 
plore this problem with reference to less obviously 
Satanic figures; now I shall confine the observation 
to a footnote. 
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increases. Like most tragic heroes, in 
the act of defiance she finds her 
identity and her strength. 

But what of Adam? Adam is not 
tempted at all. Where Eve (like 
Satan and the tragic hero) sins out 
of an excessive, immoral, or illegiti- 
mate demand for self-fulfillment, 
Adam sins out of loyalty not to him- 
self but to Eve. He sins “Against his 
better knowledge, not deceav’d,/ 
But fondly overcome with Femal 
charm.” (IX, 997-998) Adam’s sin 
is sin, but it is catastrophic rather 
than tragic. There is in his transgres- 
sion none of that fatal thrust, that 
shouting at the boundaries of human 
possibility that distinguishes the 
transgression of the tragic hero. And 
this fact is attested to not only theo- 
retically but tonally as well. If Satan 
reveals his tragic predicament sus- 
pended over ten books and Eve re- 
veals hers over six, Adam’s takes place 
in a verse paragraph. Compared to 
the titanic dynamism of Satan and 
the initially innocent but finally en- 
ergizing transgression of Eve, Ad- 
am’s sin is a sad necessity. Satan and 
Eve are conscious of self and con- 
quest as they sin. Adam is conscious 
only of a hunger which he must feed 
or be “forlorn” (IX, 910). If Satan, 
as we have seen, cannot gamble, and 
Eve gambles with Satan’s dice, Adam 
is a spectator at the game who only 
joins in out of loyalty to his spouse. 
It is no less sin for all of this—God 
himself defines its enormity (X, 
145ff)—but it is not the sin of 
tragedy. 

We can easily see that though Ad- 
am’s sin is of enormous consequences 
it does not have the quality, nor is it 
treated in the manner, of tragic sin. 
Helen Gardner writes interestingly 


on the way in which neither Adam 
or Eve appear to be tragic. Their sin 
lacks the intensity, the full signifi- 
cance of Satan’s: “. . . Satan’s defi- 
ance of God is not expressed by a 
symbolic gesture; in his rebellion the 
act and its meaning are one. And in 
the earlier books, and indeed wher- 
ever Satan appears, what is said goes 
beyond the necessities of the narra- 
tive, because Milton was writing as 
a tragic artist obsessed by his imagi- 
nation of a particular experience and 
exploring it with the maximum in- 
tensity.” 

“The scenes between Adam and 
Eve are deeply human, but they lack 
the terror, and the dreadful exagger- 
ation of tragedy.’””* 

Miss Gardner has expressed the 
matter in aesthetic terms. Hegel sug- 
gests the crucial problem in psycho- 
logical ones: “One can in fact urge 
nothing more intolerable against a 
hero of this [the tragic] type than 
by saying that he has acted inno- 
cently. It is a point of honour with 
such great characters that they are 
guilty.”** Adam and Eve accept their 
guilt, but they place final responsi- 
bility upon the serpent; they have 
been seduced. Satan, on the other 
hand, after railing at God and at- 
tempting to shift the responsibility 
to him, finally insists on claiming it 
all for himself. 

There are other differences as 
well, but the first crucial one is that 
Adam and Eve never dramatize their 
subscription to a value. Though Eve 
repeats the sin of Satan, Adam does 
not, and neither of them are shown 
to stake all on that one throw. Most 


“Gardner, p. 61. 

"Gardner, p. 60. 

“G. W. F. Hegel, The Philosophy of Fine Art, 
trans. F. P. B. Osmaston (London, 1920), IV, 326. 
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simply, Milton does not take the 
time to probe their condition (this 
is what Miss Gardner is talking 
about). And their condition only 
superficially resembles Satan’s. Satan 
in heaven is just another angel, the 
most important perhaps, but still an 
angel in no wise essentially different 
from his glorious colleagues. As a 
result of his sin he achieves his iden- 
tity, he becomes a unique individual 
with reference to all who surround 
him. But it is his final failure that 
this individuation is specious. He is 
still only another angel. He is simply 
distinguished by negative importance 
now. Nothing essential has changed 
for him. He has just been inverted. 
Satan had thought to individuate 
himself, to differentiate himself from 
God, but he forgot that he too was 
part of God. Individuation is impos- 
sible. The only difference between 
Satan and the tragic hero (who also 
learns he is only one part of the 
whole) is, as I have said, that he, 
unlike them, is not destroyed. He 
must play out his sinful folly for 
the rest of eternity. For him, there 
is no end.”* 

What is the most crucial differ- 
ence in the case of Adam and Eve? 
After all, they repent and their or- 
deal and repentance assert the cen- 
tral fact of tragedy—that man can- 
not be anything but a unit of the 
whole. Moreover, as in the case of 
many tragedies, to this assertion is 
added the apparent affirmation of 
that whole to which they belong. 
Why then are they and the poem 


*Satan’s self-consciousness of the true state of af- 
fairs is not dramatized but this is not crucial, for 
such is the case with many tragic heroes such as 
Antigone, Hamlet, Cleopatra, and Ahab. Despite 
Satan’s ignorance of the true quality of his sin and 
its punishment, both are made perfectly clear to us. 


they inhabit not tragic? In answer- 
ing this we shall answer our stated 
question: How far can tragedy go; 
how much may it resemble epic; how 
much “catharsis” and what kind is 
permitted if tragedy is to be trag- 
edy? 

The problem of “catharsis” has 
been one of the touchstones of 
tragic theory. Not only is it a vague 
concept; as we shall suggest, it is 
very possibly anti-tragic. 

That tragedy attests to the limi- 
tations of human self-consciousness 
and self-fulfillment almost every 
theorist has stated. But many of 
them have insisted that this limita- 
tion is not final. We are told, by 
commentators from Aristotle to Ar- 
thur Miller, that tragedy is thera- 
peutic or inspirational. Either it 
purges those subversive feelings 
which we share with the tragic hero, 
or it inspires us with a supreme pic- 
ture of the glory of man. 

The first question, then, is pre- 
cisely of what kind this purgation 
or inspiration is. Here we find our- 
selves involved in a confusion be- 
tween aesthetic effect and moral 
statement. For, as we have seen, trag- 
edy is that literary form which, in 
its total and integrated weltan- 
schauung, comes closest to pure phi- 
losophy. Its two excellences, then, 
must be kept firmly in mind, lest 
we confuse the effect of one with 
the effect of the other. To be sure, 
tragedy for all of its affinity for 
philosophy is not philosophy, and its 
effects cannot be discussed without 
reference to its effect as a work of 
art. But it may very well be that 
the so-called catharsis proceeds from 
the undeniable and essential “lift” 
produced by tragedy as art, whereas 
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it is talked about as if it were 
an ethical-intellectual phenomenon. 
Though I have tried to show that a 
tragedy’s aesthetic quality is not es- 
sential to its being a tragedy (else 
how do we distinguish good tragedies 
from bad ones or make “tragedy” a 
descriptive term impervious to the 
vagaries of critical taste?), good 
tragedies are unusually effective, and 
what theory or tragedy was not 
based on supreme examples of the 
form? 

That a good tragedy provides both 
a release of the powerful feelings it 
builds up in its audience and an in- 
spiring instance of the attempt of 
the human intellect to comprehend 
the mysteries of its own existence is 
undeniable. But this release and in- 
spiration is not different in kind 
from that capable of being evoked 
by any great work of art. If one 
wishes, one can truthfully assert that 
tragedy produces aesthetic pleasure 
superior to, let us say, melodrama, 
but this is simply because tragedy is 
normally written in more elevated 
style and because the human intellect 
is more powerfully in evidence in 
tragedy, having its greatest victory 
there by showing the inevitability of 
human suffering and assuaging those 
feelings of despair which both life 
and melodrama inspire with their 
heavy dependence upon chance. In 
short, tragedy is the most effective 
of the non-comic art forms because 
it convinces us with all the power of 
eloquence at the command of its 
best practitioners that what we suf- 
fered, we suffered, in part, because 
of what we are.” 


**This, however, need not be construed in a religious 
sense, that is, tragedy shows us our punishments were 
justly meted out upon our sins. This can simply 


But the advocates of “catharsis” 
in tragedy usually state or imply a 
further definition. Tragedy, we are 
told, affirms the moral order of our 
universe and composes our reaction 
to it; the tragic hero rages that we 
may accept. If this is true, Paradise 
Lost, though it lacks fully and ef- 
fectively dramatized tragic heroes, 
could certainly be seen to be largely 
tragic. Let us then first test the 
former assertion where it would 
seem most capable of proof, where, 
in fact, Aristotle formulated it. Let 
us briefly consider Oedipus Rex and 
Oedipus at Colonus. 

In Oedipus Rex the tragic pattern 
as conceived both by Hegel and by 
Aristotle is evident. In either terms, 
Oedipus asserts his human power and 
selfhood to their limits only to see 
them both denied. At the conclusion 
of the play we are impressed not by 
an affirmation of the justice of uni- 
versal order but with the irrevocable 
defeat and humbling of the hero. 
The thing which made Oedipus 
“Rex” has been denied. His chief 
claims have been refused. He is made 
only a sufferer. In Oedipus at Col- 
onus, Oedipus, having suffered, is 
ready to become the pagan equiva- 
lent of a saint—but at what cost in 
addition to his suffering? Oedipus at 
Colonus demonstrates the complete 
reversal of the Oedipus we saw in 
the earlier play. Oedipus’ one func- 
tion now is to deny the sovereignty 
and self-sufficiency he believed in at 
the height of his power. Before he 
may be laid to rest, he must com- 


mean: to be a man is to be tragic, for to be a man 
is to wish complete self-consciousness, a desire which 
inevitably leads to tragedy. Indeed, whether one 
chooses to understand the above statement as being 
normative or descriptive is of the greatest significance 
to one’s whole view of the essence of tragedy. 
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pletely disclaim his own responsibil- 
ity for his tragedy at the same time 
that he accepts the justice of his 
punishment. 

Now this, as has been pointed out, 
is strangely prophetic of Christian- 
ity. But whether or not it is Chris- 
tian (it is presumably not completely 

anti-pagan either) it is impossible to 
see how Oedipus’ condition at Col- 
onus affirms the justice of universal 
order unless we are, by virtue of our 
religious convictions, willing to draw 
that conclusion. All that the latter 
play does is reinforce the truth of 
Oedipus’ real helplessness in view of 
destiny and reassert the importance 
of humility. Oedipus at Colonus is 
not a tragedy because it rewards 
rather than punishes its hero, but 
the reward no less than the punish- 
ment testifies not to universal justice 
and human achievement but to uni- 
versal omnipotence and human pu- 
niness. Not only is Oedipus at 
Colonus another play, it is in another 
existential mode. 

Oedipus Rex, for all of its religious 
affiliations and its sense of divine 
order, is a predominantly secular 
play. Oedipus grapples with the 
power of the gods but it is their 
power and not their divinity which 
is center-stage. Oedipus at Colonus 
is the fruit not of the tragic but of 
mystic-religious vision. Its sense is 
not of a discontinuity between the 
affairs of men and gods but of the 
mystical union of divine law and of 
the men who are letters on its tablets. 
After the suffering in Thebes Oecedi- 
pus comes to Colonus prepared to 
find salvation by denying self. He 
no longer asserts his sufficiency; he 
claims his place in the bosom of 
divinity. 


The “catharsis” then, first of all, 
does not come in “Oedipus Rex” but 
in another play.’ Second, it is stated 
in terms other than the terms of the 
tragedy it presumably goes beyond. 
It reasserts the moral order by tak- 
ing as its perspective the order itself. 
Sophocles wrote Oedipus Rex as a 
man and Oedipus at Colonus as a 
god. Much the same situation exists 
in Paradise Lost, intensified by the 
fact that though Sophocles’ double 
vision is reflected in two separate art 
works, Milton’s is reflected in one, 
and the Oedipus Rex half of Para- 
dise Lost is not nearly as compelling 
or fully developed as its equivalent 
to Oedipus at Colonus. 

Paradise Lost as moral doctrine 
possesses three centers of moral en- 
ergy: Satan, Adam and Eve, and 
God. Our final discussion must ask: 
which is the center of the total 
poem? The answer to this question 
is simple and unequivocal. The moral 
center of Paradise Lost is God. All 
of Milton’s intrusions, all of the 
poem’s theology, its final vision— 
these things are of and from God. 
For this reason, critics for whom this 
is not a misfortune are the best in- 
terpreters of the poem. In the words 
of C. S. Lewis quoting Addison on 
Milton: “*. .. Obedience to the will 
of God makes men happy and... 
disobedience makes them miserable.’ 
If you can’t be interested in that, 


you can’t be interested in Paradise 


I eae 


We have explored the tragic com- 
ponent of Paradise Lost because it 
exists in the poem and enriches Mil- 
ton’s view of man. It can now be 


*And by the end of the Theban trilogy we are 
back again in the world of tragedy. 

*C. S. Lewis, A Preface to “Paradise Lost” (Lon- 
don, 1942), p. 70. 
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seen that the tragic vision is not, 
finally, dominant. For Milton writes 
Paradise Lost from the point of view 
of God, and from the point of view 
of God tragedy is farce. From the 
point of view of God the tragic ges- 
ture is an ignorant error. The true 
Christian will not ask for individu- 
ation, for he glories in being simply 
a child of God, and God will accept 
as his only those who do not deny 
their contingency. Just as Satan, un- 
like tragic heroes, cannot be wiped 
out, Adam and Eve do not lose 
themselves as a result of sin—they 
gain. 

Before the Fall, Adam and Eve 
are without morality; good and evil 
are hollow terms. This is why, in 
the deepest sense, their sin is inno- 
cent. It is simple disobedience. It is 
the child’s eating the goodies his fa- 
ther told him would produce nothing 
but a tummy-ache. The goodies are 
nothing; the ban and the tummy- 
ache are all. In this case, as in the 
child’s, the tummy-ache is a neces- 
sary prelude to maturity. But the 
tragic hero never, in that sense, ma- 
tures; he continues to eat the apple 
despite all warning and insists that 
it is his due, until he has that one 
tummy-ache which is fatal. 

Fatality is not the finale of Para- 
dise Lost. This fall is truly fortunate 
for it brings morality into the world, 
and Milton loved morality as much 
as he loved God. But we must not 
forget that he did love God. Post- 
romantic criticism has spoken at 
length of a presumed schizophrenia 
in Milton and in his masterpiece. He 
tried to justify the ways of God to 
men, so the cliché runs, in spite of 
the fact that God denied men the 
freedom which Milton so highly re- 


garded. Now this is arrant nonsense 
and a careful perusal of Milton’s 
other work, notably his pamphlets 
upon which this view is largely 
based, will show that Milton’s un- 
deniable libertarianism went hand in 
glove with a dogmatic, unquestion- 
ing belief in the supremacy of divine 
law. 

Man’s freedom has limits. This, 
above all, is what the tragic visionary 
finds so agonizingly difficult to ac- 
cept. The very limitation which 
causes tragedy for the recalcitrant 
tragic hero is what brings selfhood, 
morality, and triumph to Adam and 
Eve. Adam and Eve leave Paradise 
“but shalt possess/ A Paradise within 
... happier farr.” (XII, 586-587). 
The tragic hero has already lost Para- 
dise, lives in hell and dies when he 
tries to become God. The tragic hero 
is Satan, but Milton’s Satan is not 
the tragic hero. Neither are Adam 
and Eve (they are, instead, victors 
after suffering), and Paradise Lost 
is an epic and not a tragedy just 
because of that. 

We have tried to delimit the tragic 
and epic visions in Paradise Lost not 
only to increase our understanding 
of the poem but to refine our sense 
of the limits of assertion possible for 
tragedy, and we found that those 
limits are the limits of human com- 
prehension. Once the author sees the 
human experience with superhuman 
eyes his vision is epic, not tragic. 
Helen Gardner, in discussing the er- 
rors of critics, has put the matter 
very nicely: 


The unity of tragedy is destroyed if the 
critic makes himself either the champion of 
the hero or the advocate of Eternal Law. 
Tragedy “arrests the mind” as the sufferings 
of others do, but as our own do not. But in 
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life the arrest is short, for we are involved 
in the necessity of action. As spectators of 
tragedy we are released from our perpetual 
burden of asking ourselves what we ought 
to do. To use tragedy either as a moral 
example or as a moral warning is to destroy 
the glory of tragedy, the power it has to re- 
lease us from ourselves by arousing in us the 
sense of magnitude and the sense of awe.*® 


This denial of the glory of trag- 
edy takes place in Milton’s poem and 
it is a superb achievement capable 
of inspiring—but not the tragic vi- 
sion. Paradise Lost is a vision for 
another kind of audience. Douglas 
Bush has described the need which 
Milton’s poem fulfills: ““We need the 
shock of encountering a poet to 
whom good and evil are distinct re- 
alities, a poet who has a much-tried 
but invincible belief in a divine order 
and in man’s divine heritage and 
responsibility, who sees in human life 
an eternal contest between irreligi- 
ous pride and religious humility.”” 

Mr. Bush may well be right but 
he is certainly not calling for trag- 
edy. In tragedy good and evil are 
inextricably bound together, faith in 
a divine order is either absent or a 
gratuitous leap, and man is dras- 
tically, horribly without a sense of 
heritage, divine or otherwise. He 
stands at the limits of creation, and 
unable to find his place, he tries to 
be all creation instead. Pride is his 
raison d’étre, his food, and his life. 

“Gardner, p. 64. 


Douglas Bush, Paradise Lost in Our Time (New 
York, 1948), p. 57. 


And for this he is struck down. 

Murray Krieger, in his recent ar- 
ticle, asks ““whether we have not been 
beguiled by aesthetic satisfaction and 
whether the utterly stripped tragic 
vision may not after all be less illu- 
sory than the fullness which shines 
through tragedy.”” Milton had no 
doubt about that. Paradise Lost only 
strips the tragic vision to clothe it, 
and the naked tragedy occurring in 
the Garden is succeeded by the far 
more respected and respectable 
clothing of the epic vision of re- 
ligion. In this, Paradise Lost becomes 
one of the central documents in the 
history of the tragic imagination, a 
superb example of its brilliant depic- 
tion and denial. Douglas Bush argues 
that it is not only superb but neces- 
sary for our time. If Basil Willey is 
correct, and Milton’s epic is a bril- 
liant example of the rationalizing 
Christianity of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, its depiction and denial of 
tragedy becomes a success or failure 
pertinent with the pertinence of 
prophetic history.” The tragic vi- 
sion, long dormant, shows signs of 
reviving now.” If it is revived only 
to be denied, then Paradise Lost will 
be a central document in a history 
we can trace down to our own time. 
But that history remains to be writ- 
ten. 

™Krieger, p. 229. 

™See Basil Willey, The Seventeenth Century Back- 
ground (New York, 1953). 


*See especially the works of Albert Camus, Robert 
Penn Warren, and William Faulkner. 


The Bachelor 


Larry RUBIN 


They asked me how I could die childless, 
Seeing that there are no other claims 

To immortality; and I was silent, 

Knowing my head would spin with other skulls 


In the world’s old way, and all the poems 


Would sift out on the air, like scattered 
Ashes of some cremated soul. Creatures 
Of dust (they said) must propagate to keep 
Their kind embodied, and breath, not words, 


Must mingle in that wet embrace—nature’s 


Remedy for dying. I rehearsed 

My answer, prated of Platonic forms, 
Supremacy of archetypes, transience 
Of flesh—even that whose silken cells 


Bear the magic label of your name. 


Just then their children came to pull the sun 
Down from heaven for a game they knew. 


They asked my help; and I, with wizard’s eyes 


Flashing within their woven circle, shaped 


The holy words. The sun fell, and they were mine. 
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